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THE TRUE WOMAN. 
BY JESSE T, PECE, D. D. 


HER SPHERE OF USEFULNESS. 


Work is the great moral law of the universe. 
Whoever imagines that God has formed intelli- 
gences for inactivity—that ease and indolence are 
appropriate to human beings, mistakes the anal- 
ogies of nature, overlooks the teachings of the 
physical and mental constitution, and rejects the 
authority of God’s holy word. True, all are not 
destined to the same departments of labor. Va- 
riety in this, as in every thing else, is the evident 
plan of the Creator. For the rougher and more 
exacting labor of the field, of mechanism, and of 


commerce, he has formed the stalwart frame, the 
vigorous muscle, and the tough sinew of man; 
while for the kinder, gentler Jabors of house and 
home, and works of special refinement and taste, 
he has prepared the delicate structure, the graceful 


and tender form of woman. Man is of sterner, 
harder intellectual mold. He may appear upon 
the stage of public and professional life. He is 
suited to its exposures—to its rude antagonisms 
and fierce collisions. He may not shrink from a 
view of its vulgar degradations, and from conflict 
with even its lowest vices. But woman, timid, 
shrinking, and retiring, is meant for kindlier la- 
.bor, where delicate sentiment, deep-felt sympathy, 
devoted affection, and subduing tenderness, can 
soften the asperities of life, and remedy the evils 
which are out of sight, and deep-seated in the 
bosom of fallen humanity. 

Woman has her work; and though it does not 
attract by its outward display, or astonish by its 
noise, or dazzle by its brilliant coruscations, it 
interests as a study, and demands consideration 
for effects, while causes and instrumentalities are 
out of sight. Its power is in its concealment. It 
is like the electric fluid, which, though invisible, 
pervades all nature, and is irresistible, even when 
its presence is not suspected. It is like the throb- 
bings of the heart, which, though concealed from 
view, throw out the life-current to the extremities 
at every pulsation; or like internal fires, which no 
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power can antagonize, and whose devastations are 
the more fearful for their surprise. 

There is much which woman can, but may not 
do—much from which, by the purer instincts of 
her nature, she shrinks with alarm; and these in- 
stincts are a part of her. They are manifestations 
of universal woman. They accord with the gen- 
eral sense of civilized humanity. I grant that she 
can overcome them; that she can unsex and uncreate 
herself; that she can adjust her outward mien, her 
stern volitions, and even her feelings, to the rude 
indecorum of a popular assembly, and affect the 
orator or the combatant in the field of intellectual, 
passionate, and even physical strife. Shecan aspire 
to the fame, and condescend to the drudgery of 
profession in medicine, in surgery, in law, or in 
politics. She can do all this, and much more from 
which she shrinks with instinctive dread, before 
she changes the natural current of her distinctive 
impulses. So also she can, if she will, paint the 
scenes of life in hues of darkness instead of love- 
liness and beauty. So she can, if she will, harden 
and soil her beautiful hand and change her delicate 
form for one uncouth and gross by the rough labor 
of the field or of the shop. So she can put out 
her eyes, and quench the light of heaven in eternal 
darkness. She can, but she should not. Her eyes 
were given her in which to mirror the soft and 
ravishing beauties of nature. Her delicate hands 
and slight figure were adjusted to the lesser bur- 
dens of domestic life, and to the works of taste 
and elegance in the drawing-room; and no less 
were her instinctive timidity, her exquisite sensi- 
bility, and her delicate sense of propriety intended 
to guard her against the rude exposures of a public 
life, and adapt her to a sphere of labor too light, 
too delicate, and too refined for the rougher, harder 
sex. The fact that she has governed empires, led 
armies, met her rivals in intellectual gladiatorship, 
lifted her voice above the roar of popular clamor, 
fixed upon her the gaze of impudent multitudes, 
and sent her name abroad with the echoings of 
fame—that she has submitted to be bowed down 
to the earth in the toils of menial life, and played 
the man in camp or forum, in the market or the 
field, is, therefore, just as much an argument for 
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the inverted order of relative endurance and toil, 
now popular in some circles of Bedlam, as the 
ugly excrescence or frightful tumor upon the per- 
son is an argument for vitiated blood and impaired 
health, or.the curved spine and the sunken chest is 
an argument for delving servitude and the bearing 
of crushing burdens. Both are the result of un- 
natural foree—both are morbid developments of 
inward morbid condition. 

And yet Mary, of Bethany, found something to 
do. She turned away from the rude and bustling 
world, and sought her labor at the feet of the 
Savior. And so universal woman may find ample 
scope for her most profound abilities, for her most 
brilliant genius, for her deepest sympathies, for 
her tenderest love and her untiring energy, in the 
works of piety and benevolence. For Christianity 
is a world of truth—truth the most gratifying to 
woman’s instinctive desire to know, the most deeply 
interesting to her investigating spirit, and the most 


| completely adapted to her sense of want and de- 


pendence, to her purer, loftier aspirations. Here 
are revelations of God, in his sublime perfections 
and holy law, for her study. Here are the purest 
manifestations of compassion for suffering, of mercy 
for guilt, and of kindness to the ungrateful and 
the wretched which can be found in history. Here 
are the sad mementos of human folly more compli- 
cated and bewildering than the plot of the most mas- 
terly productions of human genius, more startling 
and fearful than the crisis of tragedy. Here are glo- 
ries of redemption brighter and purer than the efful- 
gence of nature or of art. Here is the heroism of love 


' which knows no peril, no suffering, no obstacle— 


which pursues its object of mercy through all diffi- 
culties and all time, and rushes even into the grave 
itself, to lead captivity captive, and receive gifts 
for men—for rebellious men! And in its ample 
range religion takes in the truths of mind, in its 
mysterious powers and relations, in its wonderful 


facts and phenomena. It leads to the contempla- 


tion of being in its profound mysteries, its hidden 
sources and amazing developments. It travels back 
to the origin of nature, and shows it to the eye of 
vivid conception a thing of magnificence and beauty, 


' rolling from the hand of Omnipotence. It unburies 


the sparkling gold and the flushing diamond, the 
brilliant pearl and the stupendous erystal, and 
solves the mysteries of the starlit heavens, all for 
the spirit’s gaze, which can look “through nature 
up to nature’s God”—which can study, and delve, 
and analyze, and combine, compare, and classify, 
generalize, and eliminate forever, to know, even in 
a small but increasing degree, the wisdom, and 
power, and glory of the Infinite, and the perfection 


| of the laws by which he forms, and sustains, and 


governs the universe. 

These all, and indefinitely more, invite the 
thoughts and stimulate the research of quiet but 
truth-seeking mind, which, in the very sphere of 
woman, may inquire and collect, and embody, de- 
fine, and reveal the wonders of science in the most 





attractive and inspiring beauties of literature. Her 
very retirement and stillness are most favorable to 
philosophical pursuits; and her sensitive conscience 
moves her, with natural force and becoming grace, 
to detect the moral element in all study—the di- 
vine in all science. She moralizes by intuition; 
and through the revelations of God in nature and 
in the Bible, she enters unobtrusively the vast 
domain of the morally right, the beautiful, and 
the true, and revels in the wonders of the law and 
of the atonement, in the bliss and glories of the 
Divine beatitudes. She drinks in the pure and 
elevating bliss of Christian experience, and clings, 
with unaffected humility and soul-inspiring faith, 
to the cross which lifts her to the throne of God. 

Nor is she a solitary being. Her loved retire- 
ment is not alone. In it she seeks and enjoys the 
communion of God and of angels—fit society for 
her chastened spirit, purified by the blood of Cal- 
vary, and absorbed in contemplating the ineffable 
glories of redemption, and the moral splendors of 
the Godhead. And within the hallowed circle of 
her pure affections her father, mother, husband, 
children, friends, may live. Upon them she may 
lavish the wealth of her love. Upon those she may 
shed the sunlight of her shining virtues. In them 
she may reproduce her genial loveliness, and sum 
up the perfection of her bliss in the realization of 
that grand idea—a happy home. She may be an 
angel of mercy to her aged sire; may be light to 
the dimmed eye and warmth to the chilling heart 
of her dying mother. She may lay her strength, 
her love, her courage, her power of endurance and 
of suffering, a willing offering upon the pure shrine 
of her husband’s weal: and if a wretch, he shall be 
less a wretch; if a man, he shall be more a man, 
because she loves him. She can be to her rising 
son an unfailing source of instruction, of prudence, 
and of virtue. If the vices of his heart reveal 
themselves to her keen and practiced eye, she can 
meet them with the force of maternal faithfulness, 
and win him by a mother’s love, a mother’s’ pity, a 
mother’s tears, a mother’s prayers. She ¢an lead 
him to the foot of the cross, and present him to the 
cleansing blood of her own Savior. She can stim- 
ulate the soul of her boy with the love of truth, 
and lead him into the fair fields of science and of 
literature. She can fire him with the courage and 
fill him with the heroism of a Christian warrior, 
and give to the world a man, for its light, its sup- 
port, its guidance—a man clothed in the power 
and armed with the might of divinity, to illustrate 
the ghivalry of its moral battles, and bear off the 
trophies of its splendid victories. 

To her daughter she can bequeath the purity of 
a Christian mother’s heart, the strength of a moth- 
er’s faith, the charm of a mother’s love. She can 
be eyes to her blindness, wisdom to her folly, and 
happiness to her sorrow. She can teach, and watch, 
and warn, and bless, and pray, till she sees the 
pledge of her affections, the idol of her heart, a 
humble penitent, a sacrifice upon the altar of her 
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God, and receives her back a smiling angel. She 
can send her out to the world a woman—a true 
woman—the image of divinity on earth. 

Thus we think, and feel, and write of woman’s 
sphere at home. 


THE SPHERE OF WOMAN NOT EXCLUSIVELY DOMESTIC. 

True, home is her sanctuary—the center of her 
earthly affections—the scene of her special trials 
and purest bliss. Her high prerogatives begin but 
do not terminate here. Indeed, she hardly does 
any thing only for home. Those quiet and unpre- 
tending labors, which seem designed merely to 
bless the husband or the child, reach on through 
the cycles of time into eternity. Her husband is, 
perhaps, a public man—a useful member of a high 
and holy profession. She watches the approach of 
disease, and by her tender care prevents its attack 
or breaks its force, and, in the thousand nameless 
modes which love alone can devise or execute, 
does vastly more than physician’s skill to perpet- 
uate that valuable life, every week of which re- 
lieves some earthly woe; imparts some worthy 
lesson to the listening crowd; evolves some new, 
undying truth from the world of thought; throws 
obstacles in the way of reckless, daring vice; un- 
covers and wounds, with deadly blow, some secret, 
lurking foe of human happiness and life; breathes 
immortal vigor into fainting, expiring virtue; kin- 
dles afresh the fires of devotion; and saves a death- 
less sinner from the flames of hell. She relieves 


the cares, soothes the heart, sweetens the temper, 


supports the courage, and inflames the zeal of the 
man whose life-burdens would otherwise crush him 
to the earth. When body, mind, and heart are 
overtaxed with exhausting labor—when the heav- 
ens are overcast, and the angry clouds portend the 
fearful storm—when business schemes are antag- 
onized, thwarted by stubborn matter, capricious 
man, or inauspicious providence—when coldness, 
jealousy, or slander chills his heart, misrepresents 
his motives, or attacks his reputation—when he 
looks with suspicion upon all he sees, and shrinks 
from the corruptions and frauds of men with in- 
stinctive dread, there is one place of sweet repose 
for his weary limbs; one place of calm and sunshine 
amid the lowering storm; one world, a little, lovely 
world, of smiles to greet him when he comes; one 
heart which is true, of which he has no suspicion, 
whose love is deep, and pure, and changeless as 
the God who gave it. With what fond longings 
does he turn toward that paradise—his home—and 
gaze upon that bright and central orb, whose genial 
light kindles with soft and heavenly radiance upon 
the scene of loveliness which invites him to rest! 
With what refreshing gladness does he retire from 
the noise, and strife, and selfishness of the Gentile 
court into this sanctum sanctorum of the world’s 
vast temple! As he settles into his easy chair, 
and hears sweet voices call him father, feels the 
soft press of affection’s hand upon his fevered 
brow, and love’s charming kiss upon his lips, and 





his heart receives the endearing sympathies and 
kind caresses of her who calls him husband, what 
delicious, holy pleasure melts and fills his soul! 
How calmed the storm which he had felt within! 
How his burdened heart lifts up itself, and feels its 
burden gone! How changed the colors of this 
great world! The light of his home streams out 
upon the surrounding darkness, and he fancies its 
deformities have disappeared, that it yet has beau- 
ties for the spirit-eye, and chides himself for the 
premature beginnings of a heartless misanthropy. 
How fresh, in the morning, is the glow of his 
health! how warm are the pulsations of his heart! 
how charming are the visions of his future, as he 
returns to the scene of his toil! Who would say 
that he will not live longer—that he will not bat- 
tle the world’s ills with a higher, nobler heroism— 
that he will not vastly swell the number, and en- 
hance the value of his moral triumphs in the cause 
of humanity and God, for having felt the power of 
héme, and renewed his life, and revived his ener- 
gies in hallowed devotion at the altar of domestic 
love? . 

And it is not for herself alone that the mother 
feeds and nourishes, molds and inspires, the child 
of her affections. In the soul of her son she may 
reproduce the purity, the self-denial, the heroism 
of her own; but not that she may gaze with unin- 
terrupted delight upon that lovely image. She 
makes, not sons chiefiy, but brothers, husbands, 
fathers; not the child, but the man, the scholar, 
the author, the laborer, the merchant, the states- 
man, the divine. In these she lives, and breathes, 
and aets for the benefit of her race, in all climes, 
in al] ages, in all departments of human effort. 
Her sons are the channels of her thought, and feel- 
ings, and purposes, down into the vale of the 
future. It is her love that swells in their hearts; 
her mind that reasons, and elaborates, and resolves 
in theirs. It is the fire of her genius that flashes 
in their eyes, burns in their eloquence, rolls from 
their pens, and lives in their acts. Take from the 
proudest warriors in the world’s great battles the 
qualities of maternal origin, and you leave them 
wrecks of themselves—ruined, helpless men. Rob 
the hearts of philanthropists and Christian heroes 
of the sentiment of virtue and piety received from 
their mothers, and they are weak as other men. 
He who feels and acknowledges not the debt is 
without true filial grace, and must be deemed, in 
fact, already lost. 

And not less does the true matron labor for the 
world and for the future in the cultivation of her 
daughter’s body, mind, and heart. That beautiful 
and sprightly, native form, which she watches as a 
guardian-angel, protects from the violence of fash- 
ion, from the needless attacks of disease, from the 
wasting power of active medicines, from the poison 
of confined, exhausted air, and which she develops 
by timely, plain, and wholesome food; by appro- 
priate, useful, and increasing labor; by free and 
vigorous action in the open air—that form will yet 
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bear up the burdens and perform the toils of fam- 
ily, will give health and strength to rising genera- 
tions. The power and the fate of armies, the 
achievements of ages, depend upon this physical 
training, chiefly in the mother’s care. Those early 
lessons which the faithful matron will intrust to 
no secondary agent, which lay the foundation of 
her daughter’s education—that critical attention 
given to the mind’s earliest developments—that 
caution which selects her teachers and appoints 
her studies, which adjusts the equilibrium of her 
task and strength of her inner and her outer be- 
ing, is not for herself, not for her child, but for the 
world; for such minds as mothers make will be all 
the world will have when these mothers are no 
more. That fond a: d trembling care which watches 
over the moral nature, which deals faithfully with 
its rising depravity, which struggles with its per- 
verseness and sin, which leads it to the atonement, 
which rests not till the heart is cleansed in the 
blood of Christ and firmly settled in the habits of 
pure, unearthly love, all enters with commanding 
force into the elements of future domestic bliss, 
social purity, and national prosperity. ’Tis not 
the daughter chiefly, then, the mother makes, but 
the sister, the wife, the mother of the coming age. 

This is labor—this is real responsibility—this 
opens up the outward sphere of woman, and re- 
veals enough to realize her loftiest dreams of use- 
fulness and power, to gratify her noblest, purest 
aspirations. Let no one say that in emphatic stress 
upon woman’s domestic life we cireumscribe her 
sphere, cramp her genius, or insult her dignity. 
Had she no other access to the world, could she 
reach the future in no other way than through her 
decisive influence upon the life, the character, the 
genius, and the power of her husband, sons, and 
daughters, I hesitate not to say that there is noth- 
ing in the history of human agency comparable 
with it—that she wields a more potent sway over 
the happiness and destiny of the race than ever 
has been or ever can be rightfully claimed by “the 
lords of creation.” And when I contrast the charm- 
ing retirement, the quiet dignity, and the moral 
sublimity of such prerogatives, with the exposed 
condition, the comparatively unimportant details, 
the senseless jargon, and the perishable honors mod- 
ernly represented by the gross misnomer, “ woman’s 
rights,” I have no words with which to expressamy 
indignation. I congratulate the true women of the 
age, I congratulate my country, that these ebulli- 
tions of mistaken ambition, these sad demonstra- 
tions of the irrational uneasiness of the times, have 
met with no flattering response from the gentler 
sex. These masculine conventions and harangues, 
books and papers, have hardly made a ripple upon 
the surface of divinely created female instincts, of 
pure, cultivated taste, or of sound common sense. 
They have been answered by the smile of con- 
tempt and the lip of scorn, and forgotten amid the 
absorbing interests and engrossing labors of do- 
mestic love. And let not these unfemale agitators 





deceive themselves. They havetheir verdict. The 
severe neglect of universal woman has sealed their 
doom, and is the standing rebuke of the profession. 

But there are important modes of direct action 
upon the public mind and destiny, which are 
wholly appropriate to the distinguishing qualities 
of the female character. The whole domain of 
science, literature, and education is woman’s, in 
common with the sterner sex. Her mind is en- 
dowed with the same instinctive desire to know— 
with the same susceptibility of profound impres- 
sion from the force of truth—the same powers of 
research, of analysis, and generalization. There 
is, therefore, strong a priori, as there is decisive 
historic evidence, that there is nothing within the 
scope of science which she may not learn, no prac- 
ticable conquest which she can not achieve. I say 
the same powers. I do not broach the question of 
actual equality; because it is not concerned in the 
discussion of woman’s sphere, and also because I 
think it idle. The question of fact in given cases 
would be decided sometimes one way and some- 
times the other, as some women have immensely 
more intellectual strength than some men, and the 
contrary. And when the question becomes general, 
the points of comparison required to settle it are in- 
finite, and some which I deem fundamental wholly 
unknown; and as either sex succeeds in every kind 
of mental labor just in proportion to native ability, 
opportunities, and application, the whole discus- 
sion of comparative power is to me utterly destitute 
of interest, only so far as efforts may be necessary 
to remove an ignorant prejudice which tends to 
debar females from the rights of scientific investi- 
gation belonging to universal mind. Whatever her 
talents or genius, natural or acquired, may move 
her to study is within her quiet, unobtrusive sphere. 
The very retirement, which, to her, is native and 
necessary, is most favorable to philosophic pur- 
suits. If her condition in life allows her leisure, 
she has the very repose which sends the mind 
back into itself in quest of its fundamental laws, 
and out into the records of thought for the connec- 
tion or confirmation of the judgment of conscious- 
ness. Let her enter, then, with native freedom, the 
realms of truth, and revel in the wealth of science. 
Let her rise with a Caroline Herschell to the stars, 
and scan the mysteries of nature in her secret, dis- 
tant abodes. In all this she is at home, in her own 
legitimate sphere, where none may dare to question 
her rights. 

And precisely as appropriate to her loved re- 
treat are all the vast prerogatives of the pen. Her 
views and distoveries in the arcana of nature flow 
gracefully from her flexible hand. Her books of 
science and of arts, her letters and poems, her his- 
tories and biographies, her works of sober truth and 
truthful fiction, appeal to the reason, the taste, and 
the hearts of men, with all the fascinating power 
of woman’s smiles, the melting sympathy of her 
tears, or the withering rebuke of her frowns. Let 
me, in plain words, declare it. In this means of 
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self-defense, in this sphere of usefulness and attrac- 
tion, she does not know her power—she has never 
yet achieved half her available conquests. In the 
world of literature she yet has room for indefinite 
expansion. Her Hemanses and Sigourneys, her 
Ellises and Hales, point the way to her predes- 
tined glory and immortality in the future of letters. 

In the department of education, too, woman has 
her mission. I dare not say she was formed to 
teach, lest I should seem to give countenance to 
the vulgar idea, that she has a peculiar penchant 
for obtruding her opinions upon unwilling auditors. 
I can say nothing of the kind of the true woman. 
Her native modesty and inherent good sense forbid 
it. And yet she can, and ought to teach. Espe- 
cially in the earlier periods of mental development, 
while the mind is tender and susceptible of all that 
is delicate, and pure, and beautiful in instruction, 
the female teacher is most peremptorily indicated 
by the promptings of nature and of a sound phi- 
losophy. To the harsh, the rude, and the unculti- 
vated of either sex, her gentleness and love are at 
once the most pointed, palpable reproof and the 
most charming and improving model; while to the 
timid and the ignorant her kindness and patience 
are the most effectual relief and stimulus. And if 
it be granted that severer models and sterner in- 
structors are demanded for the education of boys 
and young men, and in some departments, and at 
some periods, for girls and young ladies, it will 
still be true that no education is perfect which has 
not received the subduing, elevating power of fe- 
male mind; and the most that we can concede is a 


* fair and equitable division of labor in forming the 


mothers and fathers, the guides and the heroes, of 
the future. 

Will my fair readers, after all this, insist that I 
have not given them enough to do? Not enough to 
take care of their husbands and rear their chil- 
dren? Not enough to mold and fashion—to create, 
in reality—the actors in the world’s great drama? 
Not enough to delve in the mines of thought, and 
exhaust the revenues of truth and of fiction? Not 
enough? Well, the theme is by no means ex- 
hausted; 

*‘ But what might fill an angel’s heart, 
And filled a Savior’s hands,” 
yet remains to engage your profoundest thoughts 
and your deepest sympathies. The works of hu- 
manity and of piety are peculiarly yours. You see 
“the world lying in wickedness”—the sad devel- 
opments of native depravity every-where around 
you—the daring assaults of rebel man upon Je- 
hovah’s law! You see among the guilty the young, 
the aged, the rude, and the fair! It may be a 
child, a brother, a sister, once adored, or the partner 
of your bosom! Amid the victims of degrading 
intemperance, of loathsome pollution, of base self- 
ishness, and of mad ambition, are the companions 
of your childhood, the once proud, and gay, and 
thoughtless partners of your youthful joys. Will 
you turn away in disgust, and leave them to perish ? 





Will you dry up your tears, which well up from 
the tender memories of the past, and timidly say, 
what can I do? Ah! you have the sympathies 
which can get their response, in hearts that are hard 
as adamant to the stern reproaches of vindictive 
men. You have the heart to feel, the tears to shed, 
and the words to utter, below the reach of which 
poor, suffering human nature never sinks in this 
world of trial. Go to those wretched ones—yes, 
go to them, the lowest, the hardest, the proudest, 
the worst—and know that you have but fulfilled 
the angel-mission of a woman’s love, if with a life- 
labor, amid the griefs, and curses, and scorn of an 
age, you have but saved a man or snatched a woman 
from devouring fire. Betake you to your prayers. 
Prayer is Heaven’s appointed instrument of mir- 
acles by a finite, feeble arm. And a woman’s 
prayers can reach the throne of God, and engage 
the Power omnipotent which saves the lost. As 
you would plead for the pardon of your husband, 
son, condemned to expiate his crimes upon the 
gallows—as you would ask for mercy for the wretch 
so dear to your agonizing heart, doomed to suffer 
under the stern, inexorable law, go and plead for 
the guilty, under the wrath of God, and nearing 
the pit, “where their worm dieth not and their fire 
is not quenched.” O, were all other work denied 
you, a life of intercession for wretched sinners 
would suffice! Salvation for the souls whose very 
guilt appeals to your holiest power of prayer—sal- 
vation from judicial blindness and from deep dis- 
grace in this life—salvation from hell in the life to 
come—restoration to the heaven of virtuous confi- 
dence here, and to the smiles of God and the com- 
pany of the Redeemer, of bright angels and the 
glorified saints, in answer to your prayers! IT am 
sure your hearts respond, it is enough. But still I 
urge you on. The poor, the wretched, the sick, 
and the dying are around you; the wail of sorrow 
comes up upon every blast, and the cries of be- 
seeching distress appeal to your hearts. Go to 
those abodes of misery, where the good and the 
bad feel alike the pangs, which proclaim a world 
accursed by sin! Bear your gifts of love, like 
angels of mercy, to these children of sorrow, and 
may Heaven bless you! 

Forget not the six hundred millions who sit in 
heathen darkness. Go, if God wills, and tell them 
the story of the cross. Pray, and give, and beg 
for the benighted, till they are given to Christ for 
his possession, and the uttermost parts of the earth 
for his inheritance. 

Woman, behold your work! Look at if with the 
heroism of faith, strong faith, in God, who has 
said, “I will never leave thee nor forsake thee”— 
in the heroism of love—love to the Savior who 
redeemed you, love for the souls of men, love of 
labor, love of suffering in the cause of right, and 
you shall be renewed for your task, and at last be 
crowned an immortal victor by the Savior’s hand. 
Let the labor be heavy in this world, in the next 
there will be room for an everlasting rest. 
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ELOQUENCE OF WHITEFIELD AND WESLEY. 

Tue eloquence of George Whitefield and of John 
Wesley was of a very different character each from 
the other. But each was suited to win attention, to 
secure confidence, and to accomplish the grand 
purposes of preaching—by rescuing -men from the 
paths of sin, and restoring them to the obedience 
of the truth. 

Whitefield, overflowing with the strong and ten- 
der sensibilities of his nature, exhibited his whole 
soul in his features and in every movement of his 
body. His very tones, even without words, assisted 
by his countenance, would touch the cords of fear, 
and terror, and hope, and sensibility, in the vast 
crowds that always assembled to hear him. And 
when these tones conveyed the awakening, peace- 
giving, and hope-inspiring truths of the Gospel, 
with God’s blessing they produced their appro- 
priate effects. 

Wesley was an eloquent man, but of a very dif- 
ferent order. His undoubted piety, his purity, his 
abstemiousness, and his observance of clerical pro- 
priety in his costume and depertment, inspired his 
hearers with confidence and reverence. No one 
heard from him the bursts of eloquence which dis- 
tinguished Whitefield’s preaching. There were no 
sudden thunderings and lightnings from Mount 
Sinai, taking his hearers by surprise, and making 
them quake with fear and terror. But there was an 
even, a gentle flow of truth, like a clear and re- 
freshing, but almost noiseless stream—varied with 
facts and narratives suited to fix attention, and to 
illustrate the subjects of his discourse. His hearers 
were overawed and yet captivated, by the sanctity 
of his appearance, as though he were a gentle and 
yet authoritative visitor from another world, whose 
messages, though calmly and mellifiuously uttered, 
were not to be doubted. 

The eloquence of Whitefield was like the drops 
of rain coming down copiously and with audible 
noise. The eloquence of Wesley was like the fall- 
ing of the dew upon the tender herb, known more 
by its effects than by its fall. And then, if Wesley 
was inferior in direct power of speech to White- 
field, he was far superior as to the power of his 
“pen. With the latter instrument Whitefield could 
do nothing. His whole strength was in his oratory. 
But while he was unsurpassed in the pulpit, Wes- 
ley far transcended him in ecclesiastical govern- 
ment. One was a child as to his capacity to organ- 
ize into a well-arranged religious body the converts 
he had made. The other was a giant, or rather an 
able statesman, in reducing his converts to fellow- 
ship and durable organization. Hence, perhaps, 
there is scarcely a Church in Christendom, that can 
trace its origin to Whitefield; but there are a thou- 
sand Churches in Europe and America, that delight 
to trace their existence to Wesley. I need not add, 
that both thest men were great blessings to the 
world, and the more so, that they were laboring 
and preaching in the same districts of country, in 
alternate succession, or at the same time. As 





neither the sun nor the moon can take each other’s 
place, so it was with these men of God. Each had 
his appropriate messages to deliver, and his own 
manner of delivery, and his own special work to 
perform. Infinite wisdom knew this, and wrought, 
now by the son of thunder—and now, by the son 
of consolation. Their eloquent advocacy of the 


great truths of the Gospel became the power of | 


God unto salvation, to multitudes who, through 
tueir word, believed. Their oratory, under God, 
was full of benignity and good to their fellow- 
beings, both in Great Britain and her then Amer- 
ican Colonies.—Dr. Sharp. 





- THE CHARIOT OF ISRAEL. 


BY MRS. A. L. RUTER DUFOUR 


“‘My father, my father, the chariot of Israel, and the horse- 
men thereof!"—2 Kines ‘11, 12. 


Tue ancient prophet and his servant walked 
Alone, in earnest converse sweet, yet sad; 

For dark and fearful days were on the earth, 
When righteous men, like fierce and savage beasts, 
Were hunted by the slaves of sinful kings, 

Who dared to desecrate God’s temple high, 

And trample on his wise and righteous law. 


In hours of peril, darkness, and of fear, 

How closely clings the human heart to heart! 
How strongly blended are their sympathies! 

But when they know the parting hour is near, 
The lifetime of a high and holy love 

Seems all condensed within one moment’s space, 
The pure quintessence of the strength of years 
Made perfect by the spirit’s alchemy. 


So, as these pious men were journeying on, 

Did good Elisha’s faithful heart now swell; 

For well he knew their parting hour drew nigh. 
How loth to part from one he loved so well, 
When friends were few, and fewer friends to God! 


Time after time Elijah prayed his friend, 
“Now tarry here;” but his true heart replied, 
“As the Lord liveth, and as lives thy soul, 

I will not quit thee till thou dost depart.” 


Elijah’s mantle smote bold Jordan’s tide, 
And the obedient waves in haste retired, 
Till they in safety passed from either shore: 
The one fast clinging to his master’s side; 
The other calmly waiting for his God. 


And now—0, blest and beatific sight!— 

The chariot of Jehovah quickly comes. 

“« My Father, Father!” then Elisha cried, 
“Lo, Israel’s chariot comes of flaming fire, 
The chariot, and the horsemen, too, thereof!’ 


The vision past, Elisha stood alone; 
But, as a glorious halo round his form, 
The mantle of Elijah rested there. 
































HOME. 
BY BISHOP MORRIS. 

How full of meaning is the word home! What 
tender emotions it excites, and what attractive in- 
fluence it throws around the heart! In whatever 
sense we use the term, it affords a hailing-point 
about which the virtuous mind loves to linger. The 
home of the patriot, in one view of it, is his coun- 
try, either natal or adopted. And the love of one’s 
country is a virtue to be desired, and that deserves 
to be encouraged, because it counteracts selfishness, 
strengthens philanthropy, and promotes the gen- 
eral weal. It does not teach us to appreciate the 
welfare of other countries less, but our own the 
more. Ask the devoted soldier why he endures 
the forced march, keeps the night vigil, encounters 
peril, and risks his life; and he simply responds, 
“My country.” Inquire of that sojourner, who 
appears lonely amid moving masses and hurrying 
crowds of human beings, on a distant shore, what 
objects chiefly occupy his silent cogitations; he re- 
plies, “My country and home.” If under such cir- 
cumstances two individuals from the same country 
chance to meet, though total strangers to each other, 

®they immediately form acquaintance, and become 
intimate friends. When the sojourner in a foreign 
land has accomplished his erratic mission, with 
what heart-felt delight he ships for his own country ! 
Then to the resistance of every adverse wind and 
swelling wave he responds, “Homeward bound,” 
to cheer himself on the tedious voyage. Every 
remote indication of nearing the destinéd port be- 
comes reviving, and the first glimpse of some dis- 
tant: mountain on his own continent is exhilarating, 
When he vacates his floating prison, with elastic 
step he measures the solid ground, and with buoy- 
ant spirit hurries onward through city, town, and 
country, to the main point of attraction. His re- 
joicing is not merely escape from the perils of the 
deep, but chiefly the thought of the home concern 
and the loved ones there. 

The word home is chiefly applicable in a more 
definite and endearing sense than one’s country; 
it expresses the idea of our abode, where we bestow 
our daily care, and receive our daily refreshment 
and nightly repose. Home is the place where we 
concentrate our earthly interest, and embody the 
objects of our heart’s best natural affection; where 
we sustain the elevating relation of husband and 
wife, parent and child, brother and sister, friend 
and neighbor; the central point of social bliss, 
affording all the blessings of domestic life. Home 
is an interest, committed to us in the order of prov- 
idence, from which no true heart. can turn with 
indifference. Next to our religious duty, it pre- 
sents the strongest claim to our attention, and fixes 
upon us the highest responsibility. A man may 
leave home to perform ministerial or other public 
duties for the general good of community, or to 
transact his own lawful business, or to fill his place 
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in the house of prayer; bit all voluntary associations 
of less importance, requiring habitual absence from 
home, are, to say the least, of doubtful utility. He 
who is so alienated from home as to spend most of 
his evenings out for recreation is aside from the 
path of duty and happiness. Amid all the socie- 
ties of the age for benevolent enterprise and social 
improvement, if some master-spirit could get up 
and sustain a Home-asipine Socrery, he would 
thereby confer on his country a great social benefit 
of general application. Many wounded hearts of 
wives and mothers would be healed, and many 
neglected children would be improved, by such 
reformation among their husbands, and fathers, 
and sons. Home, with wife, children, and friends, 
should afford more attraction than is found else- 
where for the head of the family; and if rightly 
managed might be rendered more improving and 
desirable to the children than any neighbor’s house 
or place of social resort. It is strange that any, 
old or young, should feel restless at home, and 
wish to be on the stroll. Very many, in pursuit 
of supposed pleasures abroad, have learned, after 
all, that home is the safest and best place for them, 
especially the young and inexperienced. It may 
be less elegant than the mansions of the wealthy, 
yet it is home; and it is better to have a home 
with our best friends in a cabin than to be depend- 
ent ina palace. Who that has tried it would not 
rather enjoy the quietude of home, however hum- 
ble, than to be thrown out among strangers, even 
with plenty of means to pay his way, and left to 
the mercy of those who feel no interest in him be- 
yond his money? Yet how much worse to be a 
homeless, houseless, friendless wanderer without 
any certain prospect of livelihood! The pleasures 
of home are best understood by those who have 
lost them, than whom none are more entitled to 
sympathy, especially such as have sustained that 
loss without any criminal fault of their own. 
“‘Home, home, sweet home,” is music to the dis- 
consolate wanderer—it is balm to the returning 
prodigal. The most beautiful landscape on earth 
to a distant daughter, detained at school or on a 
protracted visit, is the home of her childhood, the 
play-ground of her infancy. Even the young man, 
ardent in pursuit of wealth or fame, often recurs 
with delight to the old homestead and its sur- 
rounding scenery over which his youthful feet 
once nimbly sped. The fond heart of the mother 
lingers with delight around the birthplace of her 
children, and the father honors the consecrated 
residence of his family, where his greatest care and 
hardest toil have been bestowed for their comfort. 
In a word, the most desirable spot on this green 
earth to a good man is his well-regulated home; 
and when done with it, all he desires for himself, 
family, and friends is an everlasting home in heaven, 
in anticipation of which he often sings, 
*¢ Yonder’s my house and portion fair; 


My treasure and my heart are there, 
t And my abiding home.” 
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GREENWOOD CEMETERY. 


BY THE EDITOR. 

Ir the reader will consent, we will make him one 
of a little company to Greenwood Cemetery—the 
renowned and beautiful burying-place of the dead. 
It will do us good to meditate among the tombs, to 
gaze upon memorials that touch the chords of holy 
and tender memory in the soul—memorials that per- 
petually remind us of the shortness of our earthly 
stay, and would lead us forward to our nobler and 
higher destiny. To us no excursion can be more 
delightful—the pleasing melancholy with which it 
subdues the soul is infinitely to be preferred, and, 
indeed, is infinitely more joyful, than the uproarious 
hilarity which an unthinking world calls happiness. 

Crossing the ferry from the eastern end of the 
Battery to the southern part of Brooklyn, we ride 
along Hamilton Avenue to its termination; then 
diverging to the south, we soon find ourselves pass- 
ing through the little village of Gowanus, which 
has sprung up near the entrance to the Cemetery. 
Pausing here for a moment to look around before 
we enter the city of the dead, we find that Green- 
wood Cemetery is situated at the head of Gowanus 
Bay, which is merely an indentation of the eastern 
shore of New York Bay. It is about three miles 
in a south-easterly direction from the city. The 
Cemetery now incloses an area of nearly four hun- 
dred acres, diversified by hill and dale, and for the 
most part covered with stately and beautiful trees, 
beneath whose solemn shade the dead slumber in 
unbroken repose. Nature and art have here com- 
bined to render the place beautiful—beautiful be- 
yond description. Some of the hills are of consid- 
erable hight, though composed almost exclusively 
of sand and gravel. From the summit of those on 
the north side of the ground we have a distant 
view of the cities of New York and Brooklyn, and 
also of the harbor and bay; from those on the 
south, the expansive ocean, “the image of eter- 
nity,” is seen, rolling its waves in solemn grandeur, 
and bearing myriads of ships upon its bosom. 

There are two entrances to these grounds—one 
for the funeral cortege, the other for visitors. The 
former entrance lies along the bottom of a dale, 
from either side of which rises a grassy and wooded 
ridge. As we looked up, and beheld the rusty 
turret supporting a bell, whose only office is to 
mark the advance of the funeral procession, we 
could not heip exclaiming: 

*« A mournful office is thine, old bell! 
‘1 ring for naught but the last, sad knell 
Of th: coffin’d worm, a3 he passeth by: 
And tho’ teemest to say, ‘ Ye, too, must die.’ 
No glad océaéQn dost thou proclaim— 
Thy mournful tone is ever the same— 
The slow, measured peal, that tells of woe, 
Such as those who feel it only know.” 

Passing up this dale, we enter through an arched 
gateway, and find ourselves within the Cemetery. 
For a moment we pause. A solemn silence per- 





vades the scene; we catch its inspiration; we leave 
the world behind us, and for a time commune with 
the dead. The very ground on which we tread, 
the ancient forest-trees that surround us, and the 
very air we breathe, are hallowed by holy associa- 
tions. The spirit of the loved ones—‘not lost, 
but gone before’””—seem to be hovering around us. 
But, above all, God is here, -He is seen in the 
bright light which beams down through these wav- 
ing branches high above us; he is heard in the 
murmurings of the gentle breezes that bow the 
tender grass and rustle the faded leaf; he is felt 
“in the sorrows which, to the heart of sympathy, 
are living all around us, in the gentle sighings of 
bereft companions and friends!” 
*‘ Speak low! the place is holy to the breath 
Of awful harmonies, of whispered prayer; 
Tread lightly! for the sanctity of death 

Broods with a voiceless influence on the air.” 

Winding avenues and beautiful footpaths per- 
meate the whole ground, every-where presenting 
scenes of new and varied beauty. At one moment 
you pass through beautiful lawns, and the next 
find yourself by the side of “the tangled, unpruned 
forest.” At one moment you are in the deep dell, 
surrounded by lofty ridges, shaded by towering 
and ancient trees, and looking down into the clear,@ 
beautiful water of its unruffled lake. Anon you 
stand upon the hill-top, and behold spread out 
around you in panoramic view, filling up the full 
measure of landscape beauty, the grand emporium 
of the western hemisphere, her queenly daughter, 
her noble bay, her beautiful villas peeping out 
here and there from among the trees, the quiet 
rural scenery of the surrounding country, and, be- 
yond all, the distant ocean. We observe that the 
principles of landscape gardening are here often 
employed with excellent effect. Taste and art join 
with nature in adorning the last home of the loved 
and lost. 

By keeping the principal avenue, called “the 
Tour,” the visitor will be able, with the least pos- 
sible labor, to see nearly the whole ground. Slowly 
we rode along this avenue, every now and then 
branching off to survey some retired spot, which 
art had decorated as the last resting-place of the 
“loved dead;” and then leaving our carriage to 
ascend some hill or to thread the mazes of some 
dell, in order to obtain a closer inspection of some 
affectingly beautiful memorial of the departed. 

Amidst this interminable forest of marble we 
know not where to begin. Within this picturesque 
area, I am informed, some two thousand lots have 
been inclosed by iron fences, exhibiting almost 
every conceivable variety of art and taste. Here 
also are between two and three hundred tombs; 
most of them placed in side-hills—in some in- 
stances, tier rising above tier—fronted by archi- 
tectural facades of substantial masonry, various in 
size, color, and form. Others of the tombs cap 
some rising hill—the vault being sunk in the earth, 
and surmounted by massive stone-work of various 
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designs. The monuments seem absolutely innu- 
merable; no fewer we judge than five or six hun- 
dred. They are principally of marble, sandstone, 
and sienite, and exhibit the widest possible diver- 
sity, from the humblest and simplest memorial to 
those that tower in ostentatious grandeur, as though 
they would rival in hight the towering oak of the 
forest. The number of interments to the present 
time is 26,470. 

We have neither room nor time for detail; but 
there are a few we can not weli pass over. We now 
stand upon “Battle Hill,” the spot where our fath- 
ers once stood, “shoulder to shoulder, in the strife 
for their country.” 

“ Once this soft turf, this rivulet’s sands, 
Were trampled by a hurrying crowd, 
And fiery hearts and armed hands 
Encountered in the battle-cloud.” 

The memorable battle of August 26, 1776, was 
fought upon and around this spot, and, perhaps, 
the very place wheye our feet press the ground was 
stained with patriot blood. Here Sullivan and 
Stirling, with five thousand raw and undisciplined 
levies, fought twenty thousand disciplined enemies 
of their country, with a heroism worthy of a better 
result; and but for the treachery of men who were 
willing to betray their country for British gold, it 
would have been memorable as Bunker Hill is now 
memorable in the annals of our country. Solemn 
reflection! The actors of that day of strife, car- 
nage, and defeat have all gone to their final ac- 
count. Their last battle has been fought, their last 
earthly conflict ended; the flush of victory and the 
horror of defeat can affect them no more. 

Near the summit of this hill stands “the Pilot’s 
Monument,” erected to the memory of Thomas 
Freeborn, the pilot, who lost his life in 1846, in an 
attempt to bring in the John Minturn. By a furious 
gale she was driven, on the 14th of February, upon 
the Jersey shore. A multitude upon the shore were 
within sight and hail of the vessel, but the storm 
was so violent and the surf so terrible that no relief 
could be given. Nearly all on board perished by 
the intense cold before the stanch ship went to 
pieces. In the protracted hour of mortal agony, 
the female passengers clung around the hardy pilot, 
and he was then seen to take off part of his own 
garments to shield them from the chilling sleet of 
the winter storm and the freezing spray of the 
ocean. But, alas! who could withstand the fury 
of nature’s elements when they combine as minis- 
ters of wrath! The tender woman and the hardy 
sailor alike sunk into the cold embrace of death. 
This, to our mind, is one of the most tasteful mon- 
uments in the Cemetery—appropriate and beautiful 
in artistical design and in mechanical execution. 
Upon a massive vase rests a sarcophagus, its front 
exhibiting a view of the ocean lashed to fury by a 
tempest, with its waves foaming fearfully. In re- 
lief appears the disabled ship pent in among the 
breakers, and in the distance a schooner tossed 
upon the billows. Upon the sarcophagus isa ship’s 





capstan, with a cable winding around it, all wrought 
to life. From this rises a truncated mast, which is 
surmounted by a statue of Hope, supported by her 
anchor, and pointing with her finger to the skies. 
The whole is executed in beautiful white marble, 

With no part of the ground were we more deeply 
interested than with “Ocean Hill,” in the southern 
part of the Cemetery. The beauty of its scenery, 
as well as of its monuments, combined with the 
distant view of the ocean, can not fail to charm the 
soul capable of appreciating the melancholy, the 
beautiful, and the sublime. In one place, on a 
beautiful light gray sandstone monument, erected 
to the memory of a wife and child, was this touch- 
ing inscription: “Is it well with thee? Is it well 
with the child? And she answered, It is well,” 
2 Kings iv, 26. Ata little distance from this, we 
noticed a chaste and simple marble monument, still 
more simple in its inscription—*Julia’s Grave;” 
whether erected by a father, brother, husband, or 
lover, we know not; but our own heart told us that 
affection dictated the motto. Just across the ave- 
nue from this was the record of parental fondness 
over a daughter lost at the early age of nineteen; 
and yet the resignation and faith of those parents 
were breathed forth in the following sweet and 
expressive lines: 

** Shed not for her the bitter tear, 
Nor give the heart to vain regret; 
*Tis but the casket that lies here, 
The gem that filled it sparkles yet.” 

A little farther on, almost hid from the gaze of 
the passer, in the shade of a beautiful cluster, we 
observed a simple but massive head-stone of white 
marble. To have read from the road its beauti- 
ful, sublime inscription—* My Mother”—and then 
passed on, would have seemed almost sacrilege. 
Of her whose dust slumbers beneath that marble 
I know nothing; but the recollection of “my 
mother”—now sainted above—which came rush- 
ing upon my soul, as I stood by the sleeping dust 
hallowed by filial affection, almost overwhelmed 
me. I felt how sacred to me was the very spot 
where her ashes slumber. Nor could I fail to re- 
member the time when, after having been a wan- 
derer for many years from the home of my child- 
hood, I was again permitted to cross the parental 
threshold. What language can describe the change! 
An ominous silence now reigned through rooms and 
halls that had once been made to reécho with the 
very joyousness of the little-group. At every step 
I seemed to pause in expectation that familiar tones 
would salute me. Nor could I realize the change, 
till I had every-where searche - the lo vgd ones 
and found them not. The first # mother’s 
grave! who can realize the feeli1., .wakenéd by 
it? There I stood by the little railing that sur- 
rounds her grave, and bending forward to the cold 
marble that perpetuates her memory, my tears 
flowed forth in torrents, as though the very fount- 
ains of the soul had been unloosed. I wandered 
for a week over the scenes of my childhood, marked 
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out the places of my early sports, and called up 
the recollection of the companions who shared 
them with me; but no spot seemed so dear, so 
hallowed, as the grave of “my mother.” And 
before my departure for the distant scene of my 
care and labor, moved as by some sacred im- 
pulse, I sought in the dead of the night the little 
and lone graveyard, and prostrated myself by her 
grave, reveled in the sweet recollections of her who 
first taught my infant lips to pray and praise, and 
there did my devout thanksgiving go up to God 
that I was blessed with such a mother. Such were 
some of the thoughts that rushed through my mind 
as my eye lit upon this simple inscription. Check- 
ing the current of emotion, I dropped a tear, and 
hastily turned away. Nor am I the last who will 
be impelled to offer a tear by that grave, as a tribute 
to so hallowed a relation. 

In this part of the ground, also, is the grave of 
the celebrated Abeel, known world-wide by his 
efforts to spread the Gospel in the Chinese empire. 
He was a missionary of the Dutch Reformed Church. 
He died in Albany in 1846, at the early age of 
forty-two. Peace to the ashes of the scholar, the 
philanthropist, the missionary, and the Christian! 
The monument of Mrs. Catlin, near Aspen Hill, is 
a beautiful structure of snow-white marble; the 
profile likeness of the deceased is sweet beyond 
description; and her dying words, “Weep not for 
me, dear friends, but strive through your only Re- 
deemer to come to me,” completes the picture. On 
the hill is a parallel block of white Italian marble, 
two and a half feet high and one and a half in 
wicth, surmounted by an open Bible, with a full- 
blown rose on one page, and these words on the 
other, “Of such is the kingdom of heaven.” The 
remaining ins¢ription is, “ Willie and Emma.” We 
observed another inscription equally expressive and 
beautiful, over the grave of a young man, aged 
twenty-two years: 

*« Not lost, but gone before.” 
Ere this, it may be, those bereaved and heart- 
stricken parents have rejoined him who went “ be- 
fore,” in the spirit-land. Another inscription said: 
“MY WIFE, 
In the full hope of a blessed immortality.” 
In another place we saw a noble monument—simple, 
chaste, appropriate—bearing the inscription, “Our 
father and mother.” This monument, which was 
surrounded by a substantial iron fence, was erected, 
we were told, by two daughters from the avails of 
their personal labor. It was the beautiful tribute, 
the sacred offering of filial love—infinitely more 
expressive of that which is holy in the “sacred 
memories of the heart” than the most costly mau- 
soleum, where wealth and pride seek to perpetuate 
their worthless memories, and to keep alive that 
most contemptible of all distinctions in human 
society, which is based upon the amount of “sordid 
dust” scraped together, it may be, by the iron 
hand and marble heart of avarice, or by the turns 
and shifts of cunning knavery, which should have 








consigned its author to the cell of the convict 
rather than elevated him to social distinction. 
The tomb and monument of Charlotte Candee 
form an object of striking interest in these grounds. 
This beautiful and accomplished young lady was 
cut off in the opening bloom of life; on her seven- 
teenth birthday she was thrown from a carriage, 
taken up insensible, and soon after expired. The 
monument is of the purest marble and the most 
exquisite workmanship, erected at an expense of 
twenty-five thousand dollars. But it offends our 
taste; it is too gaudy; exhibits too many delicate 
points exposed to the corrosions of time. We like 
to see durability stamped on every feature of a 
monument designed to perpetuate the memory of 
the dead; something that promises endurance till 
the globe itself shall convulse and crumble to 
atoms. We like to see something that seems to say, 


Stand in this solemn, still assembly, man, 
And learn thy proper nature; for thou seest 
In these shaped stones and letter’d tables, figures 
Of life; ‘ ; , “— 

“ ‘ a types are these 

Of thine eternity.” 

The ashes of De Witt Clinton, the father of the 
canal system of New York, slumber in one of the 
tombs on Bay-Grove Hill. He died while Governor 
of the state in 1828. To him more than to any 
other individual is New York indebted for her 
greatness and her glory. Strange that twenty-five 
years should pass away, and no monument be 
erected to his memory! What the state has so 
meanly neglected individual munificence is about 
doing. On our return from the Cemetery, we paused 
to look upon the monument erected to perpetuate 
his memory. It then stood in the Park. It isa 
colossal figure, ten and a half feet in hight, stand- 
ing erect upon a pedestal of eight and a half feet, 
making an entire hight of nineteen feet. The por- 
trait is pronounced a striking likeness. On the 
pedestal are two bas-reliefs. One represents the 
commencement of the Erie canal, with engineers 
and their instruments in one group, and workmen 
with their tools in another. The other commem- 
orates the completion of that great work, exhibit- 
ing the bustle of commerce, and blending into one 
scene of activity men of various castes, conditions, 
and characters. 

A little beyond us lie the “unsculptured dead” — 
whole acres of ground presenting a succession of 
uniform mounds, beneath each of which some weary 
mortal now slumbers in “the long and dreamless 
sleep.” Separated from this expanse by a low rail- 
ing is a space where hundreds of little hillocks, 
ranged in uniform rows, surely indicate who they 
are that populate the ground. A father’s hope lies 
buried here; a mother’s tears have moistened these 
humble sods. How affecting the memorials of love 
scattered profusely over the dead—perishable tab- 
lets of wood or of plaster, flowers tenderly planted 
and watched, vines bent and twisted over the in- 
fant grave, and, in some instances, the rude toys in 
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which childhood delights carefully protected within 
vases of glass. These are the memorials of the 
poor; often expressive of deeper sensibility and 
holier affection than the most curious device or the 
most labored inscription. Let not our taste, then, 
be offended at the rudeness of these simple monu- 
ments or the unpolished inscriptions. They have 
“done what they could.” 
Yet even these bones from insult to protect, 
Some frail memorial still erected nigh, 
With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture decked, 
Implores the passing tribute of a sigh.” 


In the north-western part of the ground is a deep 
valley, walled in by high and wooded banks; and 
near its center a water, covering an area of some 
four acres, called “Sylvan Lake.” On the border 
of this lake is the monument of M’Donald Clarke, 
the “mad poet.” It is just such a spot as a poet 
might wish to slumber in. The monument is a 
truncated pyramid, supported by a square block of 
white marble. On one side is an epitaph, written 
by himself: 

** Sacred to the memory of 


POOR M’DONALD CLARKE. 
* Let silence gaze, but curse not his name.’” 


On the second side is inscribed the following: 


** By friendship’s willing hand erected, 
By genius, taste, and art adorned, 
For one too long in life neglected, 
But now, in death, sincerely mourned.” 

Near the grave of the “mad poet” is that of 
“Do-hum-mee, daughter of Nan-Nowce-Pushal-toe, 
a chief of the Sac Indians.” This Indian girl ac- 
companied her father, who was one of the delega- 
tion of the Sacs and Iowas, to Washington and the 
principal cities of the east in 1843. During their 
travelings she was married to a young chief of the 
Iowas; and a “little more than a month after the 
day of their nuptials, strangers decked the Indian 
maid for the grave in the same gay ornaments with 
which she had arrayed herself for her bridal;” and 

* To her sylvan couch they bore her, 
When the twilight shadows fell; 
Softly smoothed the green turf o’er her, 
Where in death she slumbers well.” 





Having completed our hasty inspection of the 


- ground, we left, to mingle again in the scenes of | 


the busy, bustling world; not, however, without | 
feeling the deep conviction that erelong we and 
all that breathe will share the destiny of this sleep- 
ing, moldering host—not, as’ I trust we may say, 
without higher resolve to 
**So live, that when our summons comes to join 

The innumerable caravan, that moves 

To that mysterious realm, where each shall take 

His chambers in the silent halls of death, 

We go not, like the quarry slave at night, 

Scourged to his dungeon; but, sustained and soothed 

By an unfaltering trust, approach the grave 

Like one that draws the drapery of his couch 

Around him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.” 





We will not close, however, without inviting all 
our friends from the country who may visit New | 





York, whether for business or pleasure, not to leave 
without devoting a day to Greenwood Cemetery. 
It will store your mind with pleasing impressions 
and memories of life-long endurance. Nor would 
we close without entering our solemn and earnest 
protest against that sordidness of taste and feeling, 
that, to so great an extent, throughout the country, 
leaves in pitiable and repulsive neglect the burial- 
places of the dead. We would that every such 
place throughout the land was so favored by nature 
and adorned by art as to make it an inviting plece 
for retirement and meditation; where the living 
might commune with the departed, and, amid the 
speaking memorials of our mortality, learn lessons 
of virtue and piety. 





A GLANCE AT NIAGARA. 
BY oc. ¥. PITT. 

Tuovcn words can scarce convey an idea equal 
to this wondrous work of nature, yet as they may 
give impression to the mind of more than a faint 
semblance, let me devote a few moments in trying 
to give a description of a feature or two of this 
magnificent scene. And while it is difficult for the 
pen to give such a description as will place those 
features vividly before the mind’s eye, there is one 
of them particularly so: I mean the loud, contin- 
uous, roaring sound, which is wafted some miles 
distant from the scene. And should one, while 
visiting and viewing for himself, approach the 
Falls fromm the south, and wend his way along the 
river banks, he may the better be prepared when he 
comes to view the Cataract itself. Here along the 
banks of Niagara river a scene is made up of the 
passage of this vast body of clear water from the 
Lakes, and as it sweeps on between the Canada 
and New York shores—about one to two miles dis- 
tant—he sees it rushing over its huge hidden rocks, 
which, vainly striving to impede its course, serve 
but t@ increase its speed; though he scarce can 
linger here, but is urged on by a wonder-working 
power, aided by the deafening, warring sound, till, 
with curiosity at its utmost tension, he arrives 
within a short distance where this moving ocean 
takes its plunge; and here, unequally divided by 
an intervening island, and narrowed to about six 
hundred feet, the current and depth meanwhile 
increased, with a prospect of terrific grandeur un- 
surpassed, its main bulk rushes and dashes over 
a curved precipice some six hundred thousand tons 
of water per minute; and thus you have, now full 
in view, another feature of Niagara. To describe 
my feelings, when, from Table Rock, I first viewed 
this stupendous work of nature, would impose a 
task too great for my performance; but methinks 


| some such emotion might have been experienced 


by one in ancient times, when from the clouds he 
heard a voice saying, “Put thy shoes from off thy 
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feet, for, lo! the place where thou now standest is 
holy ground”—some such emotion as was then 
experienced doubtless has been felt by the spec- 
tator, while from Table Rock, or an equally favor- 
able position, he first viewed the famous Falls of 
Niagara. Here on said rock, on a clear summer’s 
morn, the writer, awe-stricken, stood, and in silent 
contemplation looked at this scene sublime. And 
truly did he wonder as he looked; for no common 
sight was here, but all was so magnificently grand 
that not till almost blinded by the sight could he 
respite find for his aching orbs; and then, looking 
toward the abyss, some two hundred feet below, 
where this foaming flood is anon dashed upon its 
craggy rocks, still another feature met his gaze, as 
upward rose its cloud of mist and spray. Here 
the tiny globes of air, encircled by their liquid 
prisons, arrest the sunbeams in their way, and, 
forming the arched rainbow, bedizened with all its 
gorgeous hues, present, in union with this mighty 
cataract, a scene that baffles all description, and 
makes one wish that in his roaming a Balch, or a 
Tefft, or an Evans—of the gentler sex—may stray 
this way; for a full description of this wonder has 
never yet been written. And now, after tumbling 
such a hight, this boiling ocean, compressed in 
narrow bounds, gambols and foams, and then as- 
suming a quiet aspect, with its deep and under 
current, passes smoothly along, till disturbed by 
the declivity of its rugged bottom, where again 
it foams in seeming anger, and rushing here be- 
tween its lofty banks, with all its wonted fury 
over other rocks, it deepens in its course, and 
mildly passes on to commingle with the waters 
of Ontario. ° 





SWEET THOUGHT. 


Norurne can contribute more to the felicity of the 
domestic circle than unruffled sweetness of temper. 
Whenever we find our temper ruffled toward a 
parent, a wife, a sister, or a brother, we should 
pause and think, that in‘a few months opéyears 
they will be in the spirit-land, watching over us, 
or perchance we shall be there watching over them 
left behind. The intercourse of life between dear 
ones should be like that between guardian-angels. 
As Leigh Hunt, who has said many sweet things, 
sings: 

** How sweet it were, if without feeble fright, 
Or dying of the dreadful beauteous sight, 
An angel came to us, and we could bear 

* To see him issue from the silent air 
At evening in our room, and bend on ours 
His eyes divine, and bring us from his bowers 
News of our dear friends, and children who have never 
Been dead, indeed—as we shall know forever. 
Alas! we think not what we daily see 
About our hearths—angels that are to be, 
Or may be if they will, and we prepare 
Their souls and ours to meet in happy air— 
A child, a friend, a wife whose soft heart sings 
In unison with ours, breeding its fature wings.” 


THE LITTLE CHILD’S SOLILOQUY. 

Wish my mamma would please keep me warm. 
My little bare legs are very cold with these lace 
ruffles; they are not half as nice as black Jim’s 
woolen stockings. Wish { had a little pair of 
warm rubbers; wish I had a long-sleeved apron, 
for my bare neck and arms; wish I might push my 
curls out of my eyes, or have them cut off. Wish 
my dress would stay up on my shoulders, and 
that it was not too nice for me to get on the floor 
to play ninepins. Wish my mamma would go 
to walk with me sometimes, instead of Betty. 
Wish she would let me lay my cheek to hers, if 
I would not tumble her curls or her collar. Wish 
she would not promise me something “very nice,” 
and then forget all about it. Wish she would 
answer my questions, and not always say, “Don’t 
bore me, Freddy.” Wish when we go out in the 
country, she wouldn’t make me wear my gloves, 
lest I should “‘tan my hands.” Wish she would 
not tell me that all the pretty flowers will “poison 
me;” wish I could tumble on the hay, and go 
into the barn and see how Dobbin eats his sup- 
per. Wish I was one of those little frisky pigs. 
Wish I could make pretty dirt pies. Wish there 
was not a bit of lace, or satin, or silk in the 
world. Wish I knew what makes mamma look 
so smiling at aunt Emma's children—who come 
here in their papa’s carriage—and so very cross 
at my poor little cousins, whose mother works 
so hard and cries so much. Wish I knew what 
makes the clouds stay up in the sky, and where 
the stars go in the day-time. Wish I could go 
over on that high hill, where the bright sun is 
going down, and just touch it with my finger. 
Wish I didn’t keep thinking of things that puzzle 
me, when nobody will stop to tell me the reason 
for any thing. If I ask Betty, she says, “Don’t 
be a fool, Master Freddy.” I wonder if I am a 
fool? I wonder if Betty knows much herself? 
I wonder why mamma don’t love her own little 
boy? I wonder when I’m grown a man, if I shall 
have to look so nice all the time, and be so tired 
of doing nothing?—Olive Branch. 





CHRIST NOT A SUBJECT FOR THE PENCIL. 


Tue following touching paragraph evinces a just 
appreciation of the character and mission of Christ, 
and furnishes a lessort to all artists. 

“T once asked Allston, why, among the many 
Christian subjects he selected for the canvas, he 
had taken no part of the life of Christ for his 
theme. ‘I have not done so,’ he replied, ‘because 
of my conviction concerning the nature, the mis- 
sion, and character of the Savior: these exalt him 
so far beyond such an apprehension of him as 
could enable me to communicate any idea of him 
I may strive to reach, that I should fail if I at- 





tempt it. I could not make him a study of art.’”— 
| Reminiscences of Washington Allston. 
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MIDNIGHT. 
BY MRS. H. C. GARDNER. 
I’m sitting in the moonlight, 
Beside the lattice low; 
I’m gazing out into the night— 
The moonbeams softly glow, 
And burnish with their luster bright 
The silver lake below. 


I feel the holy quiet 
That reigneth every-where; 
The gay flowers with the night dews wet 
Stir not their petals fair; 
There seems a seal of silence set 
Upon the very air. 


And I alone am sleepless; 
The tired world seeks repose; 
All day the sun, with light caress, 
Hath woo’d the opening rose; 
Now rests the night’s calm loveliness 
On glen and upland close. 


I watch’d the sunset fading 
Along the glowing west; 
The wild bird pass’d on airy wing 
To seek its downy nest; 
I heard the forest warblers sing 
Ere they retired to rest. 


And now the still, sweet beauty 
Of night seems mine alone; 
For through its hush there comes to me 
A gentle undertone— 
Perchance of angel minstrelsy, 
Perchance of lays mine own. 


The night is softly telling 
Of rude and ancient lore; © 
A dreamy haze it seems to fling 
Around the days of yore, 
And wild, rich descants doth it sing 
Till morning breaks once more. 


—_—--+ e<  — 


GLIMPSES OF HEAVEN. 


BY J. D. BELL. 

Wuey rainbows rest upon the brow of summer, 
And the warm days melt down to balmy dew— 
When, like young lambs, the ripples sport and 

gambol 
Upon the meadow-breast of waters blue— 
When angels, through the tuneful birds, are talking, 
And the bland breezes teem with freights of love, 
Look then, and, while the heavenly curtain opens, 
Bright glimpses ye may catch of heaven above. 


Mirrors of heaven are scattered all around us: 
The spell of lovelit eyes and faces bright, 
The ruby smiles that beam in infant visions— 

All beauty blossoms with the heavenly light. 





The beautiful stars are but the crystal windows 
Through which the heavenlywitch-light struggles 
down; 
And with the vestal roses and the rainbows 
The pious fancy weaves the angel’s crown. 


Bathed in soft sunlight, have ye sometimes wandered 
Down through the leafy frescoes of the wood, 
And where the sad, wild flowers wept their beauty, 
Uttered the sweet, warm praise of gratitude? 
Then did ye feel that every thing was beautiful, 
And the old dreams of sorrow sank away, 
While softly silvering o’er the spirit-shadows 
Ran the young sunbeams of celestial day! 


And have ye stood beside the hero-Christian, 
When life’s warm tide was ebbing fast away, 
And the pure soul, too brave for pain or passion, 
Broke through its earth, and bursted into day? 
Ah! then your eyes have caught th’ unearthly ra- 
diance, 
Beaming through th’ embrasures of the skies; 
And still the pulses of the ravished spirit 
Own to a spell whose witchery never dies. 





APRIL. 


BY MRS. SARAH M. GEARHART. 
Txov heartless friend! with a hypocrite’s smile, 
But yesterday flatt’ring and fawning, 
Who could have believed thee so tainted with guile, 
As to scold with the morrow’s dawning! 


But yesterday richly the playful sun 
Threw a golden brightness ’round us; 

And we found the glad ’waking of birds had come, 
To deepen the spell that bound us. 


Not a frown appeared on the face of the sky; 
She was robed in a tissue of blue; 
And her warm, sweet breath told us summer was 
nigh, 
Though spring time was witchingly new. 
Already we welcomed the infant grass, 
And looked for the early flowers, 
And the swelling buds of the velvet moss, 
The regalia of the bowers. 


Softly and slowly the warm light of day 
Was borne on the gray wings of twilight away, 
And Cynthia’s beams through the locust boughs 
crept, 
Embracing the starlight till calmly we slept. 
A dull, murky light, as we shiv’ring awoke, 
Through our half-curtained windows reluctantly 
broke, 
As the deep-moaning wind and the clattering rain 
Advised us to turn to our pillow again. 


Then we dreamed of the changes in life’s fitful sea, 
Its mornings of darkness and evenings of glee, 

And remembered that all, all, is passing away— 
Though smiling or frowning, life lasts but a day. 























“Speak the speech, I pray you, trippingly on the tongue: but 
if you mouth it, as many of our players do, I had as lief the 
town-crier spoke my lines, . . Use all gently; for in the 
very torrent, tempest, and—as [I may say—whirlwind of your 
passion, you must beget a temperance, that may give it 
smoothness.” 

“ Gratiano speaks an infinite deal of nothing.” 

Is it not odd, that so few people read well? Out 
of every ten persons who take up a book, and un- 
dertake to utter its contents for the benefit of their 
companions, it may be fairly calculated, that five 
will read ill; four, tolerably; and that one may read 
well! 

Yet bad reading involves some loss of a correct 
appreciation, or, at any rate, of a full appreciation 
of an author’s meaning. Now it must surely be al- 
ways important, that men and women should un- 
derstand what they read to themselves; and it must 
generally be important, that what they utter should 
be understood when they read to others. It can 
scarcely be denied, that the power of reading well 
aloud is a graceful and very desirable accomplish- 
ment, especially in a woman; and to a family circle, 
an endless source of enjoyment. 

Yet let any one recall the style of utterance of 
nine out of any ten of the readers whom it may 
have been his lot to hear. Entre nous, my unseen 
friend, do you not feel as if you could readily set 
each style to music and make a tune of it? If I 
possessed a little musical science, I would do so 
myself, and give my specimens, in this article, as 
illustrations. As it is, I must adopt another plan, 
and try to explain, in a very lucid way of my own, 
certain frequent and characteristic modes of read- 
ing; which I shall term, respectively, the sloping 
style; the straight-line style; the zigzag; the stac- 
cato, or dotted; the legato; the meteoric; and the 
gushing. There are other minor varieties; but these 
are the principal. 

The sloping style always reminds me of a child’s 
first copy; a series of down-strokes of equal di- 
mensions; of unvarying parallels similarly de- 
clined. In this style of reading, smoothness is 
attained; but monotony reigns. The sentences and 
the strokes are all alike, and all go the same way. 
Every full-stop is a dying fall; question and an- 
swer, exclamations and sighings, joy and sorrow, 
hope and fear, passion and apathy, all are expressed 
with the same slow, gentle, declivity of tone; all 
have the same unvarying cadence. We are re- 
minded of a ball rolling down an inclined plane, 
withdrawn at the bottom by invisible mechanism, 
to roll again from the same top to the same bottom, 
on, on, everlastingly. 

The effect of such reading is twofold. In cer- 
tain moods of the hearer’s mind, with certain books 
not calling for defined accent and characteristic an- 
imation—and for a short time—it may be sooth- 
ing; like the stillness of a summer evening, the 
hum of bees, or the monotony of running water; 
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but unlike these things, it must soon weary; for it 
lacks the truth and the vitality which communicate 
so sweet a charm to the lulling monotony of ex- 
ternal nature. The mind of an intelligent being 
can only sleep for a season; and resists, with a 
sense of wrong and injury, any attempt to prolong 
a. drowsiness which wearies it. The ultimate re- 
sult, therefore, of the sloping style of reading, is 
irritation. 

The straight-line style, which also rises from the 
want of a dramatic conception of an author’s mean- 
ing, and from the absence, perhaps, of intellectual 
vivacity in the constitutional temperament of the 
reader, has even more of mere mannerism than be- 
longs to the sloping style. 

Instead of having downward tendencies, the tails 
of the straight-line sentences all turn upward, like 
the toe of an Eastern slipper. The cultivators of 
the straight-line style, so far as my experience goes, 
usually read in a low pitch of voice, and finish a 
prolonged utterance of words on one note by an 
ascent of a whole tone. Each sentence is the fac- 
simile of that which preceded it; always beginning 
on the same pitch, all the words are spoken in 
equal measure; though sometimes with an utter- 
ance which aims either at accent or at distinctness, 
by a short jerking out of a word not unlike the 
drawing of a cork. Still, there is scarcely the 
variety afforded by undulations of sound. As 
nothing, save the unvarying cadence, ever becomes 
higher or lower; neither does any thing become 
faster or slower; louder or softer. 

The effect of this reading is to repel attention. 
The listener grows unconscious, and the mind be- 
comes absorbed in its own imaginations. 

The zigzag style belongs to those who have more 
animation than intellect; who, conceiving variety 
to be attained by change alone, wander through 
the gamut without reference to tune or time; who 
mistake accent for expression; and wonder, that, 
being so eagerly vivacious in their delivery, they 
should fail to find good listeners. It is particularly 
unfortunate when readers of this class affect, as 
they often do, compositions of quiet humor; where 
the matter rather requires permission to carry its 
point in its own way to the ear of the audience, 
than to be developed and brought out by the rapid 
perception and rendering of the reader; where it 
cries “let me alone;” and prays not to be bustled 
into prominence. Of course, all delicate touches 
of wit or sentiment are by such readers destroyed, 
like the morning dew on cobweb traceries when 
brushed off by a donkey in search of a thistle. 
Coherence, too, is lost. There is not even a unity 
of design, like that traceable in the two first- 
mentioned styles; bad enough, it must be con- 
fessed; but still indicating a settled purpose; an 
intention. 

The staccato style of reading is more concerned 
with the utterance of the words, than with their 
arrangement into sentences. Aiming, perhaps, at 
ultra-distinctness for the ear, it loses the colloquial 
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flow and blending of tone which should accompany 
clearness, soften its hard lines, and carry sense to 
the mind, Every syllable seems as if separately 
chiseled; and the zeords sound as if the syllables 
were imperfectly cemented together. It reminds 
one of a stone skimming the water when thrown 
by a child's hand, to see how many times it will 
touch the surface ere it sinks. The utterance hops 
where it should walk. There is no repose; and, 
therefore, no room for emphasis; neither is it possi- 
ble, that, except under the condition of a prevail- 
ing equality and smoothness of delivery, any thing 
like fullness of effect can be given to delicate in- 
tonations of sound. 

The legato style is a style of exaggerated smooth- 
ness. There is repose, indeed, but it is devoid of 
animation; there is sustained sound, but it is all 
piano; there is an extended surface, but the color- 
ing is pale and shadowless; there is the neutral 
tint, but effective touches are wanting; there is no 
emphatic, spirit-stirring forte; no depth of shade 
to give, by contrast, brilliance to the light. It must 
be a stupid book, indeed, to which the legato style 
of reading could be truly adapted. 

Of meteoric readers, specimens are not uncom- 
mon, This style blazes out in sudden sympathy 
with a dazzling thought; but the flame, which 
burns fiercely for a sentence, suddenly flickers and 
disappears. The isolated passages which kindle it 
bring to light a capacity for all that is beautiful 
and impressive. Pathos, energy, dignity, passion, 
all seem ready to answer a sudden summons; but 
they “come like shadows; and so depart;” they 
are not dwellers on those lips; and they “leave 
not a wreck behind,” to afford sure anticipation for 
the future. No one can reckon on a reader of this 
class. It is a mere accident when his delivery is 
true. Who, that has not listened to such painful 
contrasts, could believe, that one mind.could prompt 
the uttering of consecutive sentences in modes so 
dissimilar? The one so eloquent; making the 
sound a very echo to the sense! The other, by 
a series of wrong stops, capricious accents, and 
wandering intonations, so nonsensical! 

The gushing style differs from the meteoric, inas- 
much as, while the latter is fitful, the former is 
continuous. The gushing reader pours out sen- 
tences, in unbroken succession, with a subdued 
impatience, and a quiet eagerness, as if afraid of 
being stopped before he can find time to finish 
what he is most anxious to communicate. Rapid 
and rushing is that Niagara of utterance; yet, as 
humanity must have breathing-times, the halts 
which are necessary to the due recovery of ex- 
hausted respiration, divide the rushing into gushes. 

This sort of delivery is exciting to listeners, 
and therefore, after a little while, it is exhausting 
to the strained attention. It is charming to watch 
the usually quiet progress of some peaceful river, 
broken by opposing rocks, and made to whirl, and 
foam, and struggle; but one would soon become 
weary if all were strife; and would long for the 





calm depths, and the glassy surface, and the gentle 
murmur; and desire to see heaven’s light and earth’s 
shadows once more reflected from its untroubled 
mirror. 

And how is any one to steer clear of all these 
disagreeable absurdities? How read wei? 

“If to do were but as easy as to know what to 
do!” But, alas! It is a good teacher that follows 
his own instructions. 

For me, too, there is another difficulty. Even if 
it were in my power—as, I grieve to say, it is not-— 
so to read aloud, as to illustrate, in poetry and 
prose, every perfection of every style, such ability, 
on my part, would avail you, my friend, but little. 
To you, dear reader, I can offer nothing but words 
without sound; words which may, perhaps, serve 
to indicate an error, but which may utterly fail to 
describe a propriety, A poet has complained of 
the insufficiency of words 

** To fix one spark of beauty’s heavenly ray;” 
and how can I do more than “feebly essay” to in- 
dicate, as it respects the art under our considera- 
tion, some of the principal features, which, like 
eyes, nose, mouth, and complexion, help to make 
up that aggregate of charms, which, when harmo- 
niously combined, constitute—Beauty ? 

True, the beauty of good reading, like that of a 
good countenance, must have certain points that 
can be defined; but then it must also have that 
undefinable charm, and that indescribable power, 
which the same poet hails as 

‘The mind, the music breathing from the face; 


The heart whose softness harmonized the whole.” 


Let us then regard inTELLECT and FEELING—or sym- 
pathy—as the two most important essentials in a 
good reader. 

The intellect must be large, and pliable; capable 
of a full and clear comprehension of the whole 
subject, and of that appreciation of an author’s 
style which renders easy the rapid perception of 
the actual expressions, not only as they meet the 
bodily eye, but also with regard to their natural and 
necessary sequence. The mind should, on many 
accounts, have its taste cultivated to prefer the best, 
and to shun the poor; but a reader, as such, must 
be able, for the time, to assimilate even his taste to 
that of his author, otherwise he will neither have 
the clearness of comprehension, nor the feeling, or 
sympathy, necessary to identify him with his sub- 
ject. The good reader and his book constitute a 
species of centaur, and, like that fabled association 
of man and horse, must be recognized as a unity. 

Coleridge tells us, that genius must have talent, 
“as its complement and implement;” and, in like 
manner, our reader must have a voice, as the imple- 
ment with which he works, and by means of which 
he evinces his comprehension and due appreciation 
of, and his sympathy with, his author. 

But voices vary. They may be melodious, or 
harsh; sweet and flexible, or stiff and croaking; 
rich and full, or thin and wiry. 
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]t is said, that some one, desiring to test, in a 
somew hat unwarrantable manner, the skill of Pag- 
anini—who was. 1 to play on an enchanted 
fiddle—changed his instrument on some public oc- 
casion. The great artist, on advancing to com- 
mence his performance, pereeived the trick; called 
to it the awention of the audience; and proved to 
their fascipated ears, that the charm lay not in the 
instrument on which he played, but in his manage- 
ment of it. I:would advise my readers to ponder 
this anecdote. ’ 

When a voice is so regulated that the singer can 
take any note, within its natural compass, with 
readiness, ease, and softness; hold it without wa- 
vering, firmly and boldly; swelling it by a gertle 
crescendo, till the utmost force of melodious utter- 
ance is attained; and then, as gently, and still 
without wavering, gradually diminish the body of 
sound to the original degree of softness, and drop 
the note, after some fifteen or eighteen seconds, 
without effort, without exhaustion, without puffing 
out the remaining breath or sighing for more, with- 
out varying the pitch, or deviating into harshness 
or poverty in the quality of the (One; then it is an 
undeniable fact, that though the voice may be only 
moderately sweet, and by no means rich, and may 
have but small power; it is not the voice’s fault, if 
its owner can not read weit. Half the faults of 
half the amateur vocalists whose singing one hears 
with pain and sorrow, arise, I verily believe, from 
a want of due attention to the time and manner of 
“taking breath.” Any country choir, and some 
city choirs, will afford amusing specimens of the 
art of taking breath in wrong places, and of at- 
tempting to sing without taking breath at all; a 
thing as impossible as that a locomotive engine 
should travel without the necessary amount of 
wood and coal. 

All this has more to-do with good reading than 
may at first sight appear. 

Let me not be misunderstood. I by no means 
intend to assert the glaring absurdity, that good 
readers are always good singers, or that good sing- 
ers invariably read well. I admit, that there ex- 
ists, at present, little or no practical connection be- 
tween the two arts; but I believe that there ought 
to be aclose one. I believe that many a fair vocal- 
ist fails to touch the heart by her performance, 
simply because she can not read her song sensibly, 
and, therefore, can not sing it feelingly; and I also 
believe that many a reader fails to be attractive and 
impressive, because his ear is not awakened to a 
sense of the power exercised over the mind by 
varied musical intonation. 

It is true, indeed, that some people seem to read 
well, and others to sing well, by intuition; from 
some native talent, or some inherent taste, for which 
no one can account. With such persons as these 
I have at present nothing to do. My remarks are 
addressed only to those, who, not being born read- 
ers, may yet wish to achieve reading, or who may 
be willing, in all humility, to have reading thrust 
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upon them. It is to these, and not to ready-made 
readers, that I offer my lucubrations. 

I will suppose, then, that some young aspirant 
to the art of reading aloud wri, has not refused 
to secure the controlling and mellowing of her 
voice by -assiduous practice of the Scale. Some 
twenty minutes’ daily labor, my young friend, till 
the desired object be attained, and afterward an 
occasional practice, will suffice; aud as every good 
workman must see tc the sharpeniug of his tools, 
you will not grudge this necessary labor. 

Now, then, you aro well appointed to your task. 
How will you perform it? 

‘Aut reading should be dramatic; that is, ani- 
mated and lifelike; but not, therefore, stage-like. 
There need be no shrieking for heroines; all the 
“roaring” should be done “gently;” and the whis- 
pers need not be very hollow and frightful. The 
aeted drama has been said, by no mean authority, 
to be “‘life on stilts.” Reading must be life, with- 
out the stilts; any approach to stilts is here de- 
cidedly objectionable. 

The essential qualifications for good reading 
have been sufficiently dwelt upon. They are— 

1. INTELLECTUAL COMPREHENSION; 

2. Sympatnetic appreciation, with the resulting 
identification; and— 

3. A voice, trained like a well-broken horse, ro 
ANSWER THE REIN. 

Having these, a reader has only to throw his 
mind, as it were, into that of his author, and to 
imagine his words to be hisown. Thus he becomes 
dramatic; and then, as @ natural consequence, he 
gives appropriate utterance, as the case may be, to 
the smooth flow of narrative, to the passionate 
burst of eloquence, the thrill of emotion, the gentle 
tenderness, the dignity, the scorn, the sorrow, the 
penitence, the outburst of fury, the love, the hate, 
the sadness, the joy; to all the varieties of feeling 
of which the versatility of the human character is 
capable, or which can be exhibited in books, 

In reading prose, there is, on the whole, less 
temptation to mannerism than in reading poetry. 
The metr‘cal fetters are, by many persons, made 
sadly to clang and ring in one’s ears. Such read- 
ers substitute time for melody; a metronome for a 
piano-forte. In mere rhyme, though he will never 


‘slur it over, a good reader knows that he can not find 


the true key to correct intonation. .Rhyme, be it 
ever so perfect, might belong to good old Sternhold 
and Hopkins; but if you would be lapped in the 
elysium of “thoughts that breathe, and words that 
burn;” if, in short, you would have poetry, you 
must go to——think of your own favorite poet, 
dear reader. Who is it? What name does spon- 
taneous memory first suggest? Shakspeare? or 
Milton? or Scott? or Montgomery? or Barrett? 
Quaint, George Herbert? or metaphysical Cole- 
ridge? Cloudy Longfellow? or proverbial Tup- 
per? Whichever it be, that poet’s works you 
ought, par excellence, to read well; for if we can 
not give fitting utterance to that which we love 
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how ¢ can we hope to render with propriety that with 
which we have little or no sympathy ? 

To read an author badly, is to do him a manifest 
injustice. We act unfairly by him, when, by wrong 
accent, incorrect emphasis, or mistaken intonation, 
we give to his words a sense foreign to his inten- 
tion. Trurs is essential to good reading. There 
are indeed cases which allow wide scope for differ- 
ence of opinion; but these very cases mark how 
singularly important it is, that a reader should be 
at all times at once judicious and honest. To illus- 
trate my meaning here, I must quote from memory. 

Mrs. Jameson, in her graceful “ Characteristics of 
Women,” remarks on the various readings which 
may be given of a noted passage in Macbeth. 

Macbeth. “If we should fail— 

Lady M. “. We fail! 
But screw your courage to the sticking-place, 
And we'll not fail.” 


Three modifications of meaning may be given to 
these few words by accent and intonation; and 
three different ideas conveyed to their hearers. 

1. Macbeth, hesitating and timid, hints at failure. 

*‘ Yf we should fail.” 

Lady Macbeth, bold and fearless, replies, “We 
fail.” That is, suppose they do fail; what then? 
It is of no consequence; they fail; and there is an 
end of the business. “If we fail, we fail; and no 
great matter if we do; but fear nothing, and we'll 
not fail.” 

2. Macbeth’s question is asked with a more in- 
tense terror. The chance of failure creates awe. 
He has not merely doubt, he has dread. 

“If we should rain.” 

He seems to view, in the dim and clouded future, 
outlines of terrible results; results such as he would 
not willingly encounter. Lady Macbeth sees none; 
fears none; nay, she can not believe the possibility 
of failure to be a point for consideration. What 
should lead to failure if their nerves failed not? 
Their plans were well-arranged; no human eye 
would track them; it was only a vain fancy, and 
a child-like spirit, which could whisper fear and 
distrust. “We rarz!” she replies, with wondering 
doubt, whether she heard aright, “But we'll not 
fail.” 

3. Macbeth. “If we should fail— 

Lady M. “. We fail! 
But screw your courage to the sticking-place, 
And we’L. not fail.” 

The subsequent words, “ What can not you anp I 
perform?” furnish the key to this third reading; 
which supposes Lady Macbeth to burst forth with 
the expression of her unconquerable faith in her- 
self, and to exhibit the confidence of an indomita- 
ble will, “ We'll not fail!” Is sux to be supposed, 
and by her husband too, to be weak enough to 
invent some idle scheme which a breath might 
overturn; and that, too, when a kingdom was at 
stake? Some there might be, fools enough to cast 
all upon the hazard of a doubtful die; but “wr” 
to be suspected of such simplicity. “Wzr’Lt not 








fail!” What my head has planned, your hands can 





execute. Each is equal to the work; then how 
should the work fail? ‘“ What can not you anv I 
perform ?” 


Of course, a reader’s general estimate of the 
characters of Macbeth and his terrible wife would 
lead him to throw the emphasis on the words 
which gave the modification best expressing that 
estimate; and he would have at least three marked 
diversities to select from; the merely reckless; the 
closely calculating; the self-dependent. 

Coleridge mentions the different effects produced 
by two modes of reading that sublime revelation 
in Genesis of the creation of light. It is more dif- 
ficult to describe than the passage from Shakspeare, 
because we have here not so much a difference of 
meaning, as a hightening of effect; a more dramatic 
result. 

Moreover, it must be remembered in each in- 
stance given, that accent may be described; but 
not intonation. A reader might give the same 
accent to the same passage fifty times successively; 
but he would be as little likely to echo his own 
intonation in repeating it, as to step in precisely 
the same places when recrossing a room. 

** And God said, Let there be light, 
And there was light.” 

As this passage is usually read in—and out of— 
our churches, the announcement of the command 
is usually given in a tone of solemn equality. No 
particular accent is laid. In the statement of the 
fact, a stress is laid on “was.” 

*‘ And there was light.” 

Coleridge suggests, as a far more impressive de- 
livery of the passage, that it should be accented 
thus: 

* And God scid—Let there be LicuT! 
—— And there was LicHT!” 

Here the accent being reserved for the real subject 
of the revelation, the sudden flood of brightness 
seems to burst simultaneously over the world at 
the command of the Creator. He spoke; and it 
was done. We pass, as it were, at once out of thick 
darkness into the new-created light. There is an 
added conviction of power—“ might, majesty, and 
love”—conveyed by giving this fullness of sub- 
limity to the inspired words. 

There should be no accent, according to this idea 
of the passage, on the words, “And there was.” 
Mere forerunners, these words must not attract, 
much less exhaust, the attention which is to be 
arrested and captivated by a sense of the sudden- 
ness with which light dispelled primeval darkness, 
and brightened the new world at the summons of 
its Creator. 

I have heard the ordinary delivery of this pas- 

sage cleverly contended for. In re ply, I can only 

plead, that Coleridge’s suggestion first opened to 
my mind the magnificence of the sublime brevity, 
yet comprehensive fullness, of these few words of 
inspiration. 

If only for the sake of communicating to others 




















to a close. 
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a more thorough comprehension, and a higher en- 
joyment, it would surely be worth a Christian’s 
while to learn to read well. I confess, that Scrip- 
tural reading is to me, for the most part, a very 
painful affair. In the Bible the Lord speaks from 
heaven; devils whisper from their dread abode; man 
cries for help; angels sing of deliverance; and shall 
the sense of the words spoken be clouded by dull 
monotony, by listless indifference, or by apathetic 
droning? Forbid it, reason! Forbid it, religion! 
Let us summon truth, simplicity, and animation, to 
evince our deep and practical interest in these sol- 
emn utterances. However we may distort the ef- 
forts of human authorship, let our reverence for 
Gop’s worp forbid us to trifle, in the least sense, 
with its meaning. 

It is a good study for young people to analyze 
the structure of style in different writers; and 
though, at this momeut, I call attention to this 
study, chiefly for the sake of obtaining for the 
compositions of different authors better reading, 
this is by no means the only, or even the most im- 
portant advantage to be derived from it. 

Every writer has a rhythm of his own; that which 
more directly constitutes his style, than any mere 
current of thought or choice of words. To read 
two differing styles in one tone; or, in other words, 
to give to two different styles of rhythm only one 
style of delivery, is manifestly absurd. Think of 
giving but one cadence to the pompous tread of 
Johnson, and to the careless, easy gait of Addison; 
to the majestic roll of Bacon’s sonorous grandeur, 
and to the jesting alternation of quaint humor and 
touching sentiment in the essays of Elia; to the 
calm and musical monotony of Pope, and to the 
wild eloquence of Ossian; to the gossip of Portia 
with Nerissa, and to the soliloquy of Hamlet, or to 
the solemn dirge of Young. We feel at once the 


folly of the idea; but do we always escape its | 


realization? 

Those who read well in one style are sometimes 
contented with that style alone, and apply it, as a 
mask, for every author. One of the best readers | 
I ever knew, for epigrammatic and pointed compo- 
sitions, was also, comparatively, to my ear, a very 
indifferent reader of mere narrative. To her ad- 
mirable delivery I owe my first acquaintance with 
Cowper. She read to me his “Conversation.” It 
was a treat; and I shall not readily forget it. Its 
memory is still fresh on my list of pleasures. But 
I never could so heartily enjoy her narrative read- 
ing. It wanted ease, flow, carelessness, so to speak. 
There was an air of labor about it. 





It is time to bring these wandering observations 
Even if I have been tedious to little | 
purpose, my paper will not be wholly futile, if it | 
help to highten or refine the enjoyment of one | 
family circle, or lead one young reader to search | 
with more watchful intelligence into the mind of 

an author, and thus to obtain a juster apprecia- 

tion of his characteristic beauties —Englishwoman’s 

Magazine. 


MODERN CHIVALRY. 
BY J. C. MITCHELL, 

Curvatry, as it existed in the Middle Ages, has 
long been unknown. We no longer behold embat- 
tled troops of knights, with swords dangling at 
their sides, eager for the bloody combat. The pa- 
geantry of the tournament, the joust, and the 
round-table have passed away, never to be re- 
newed. The lover of the present day is not anx- 
ious to break a lance with an equal in honor of his 
lady. Noblemen of the nineteenth century do not 
educate their sons for the knighthood; and war is 
not now as popular an occupation as it was of 
yore—it has lost its romantic aspect. 

But notwithstanding all this, the spirit of chiv- 
alry is not extinct. It has only assumed a new 
form. As a caterpillar passes through the chrysal- 
lis to the butterfly, so chivalry has only laid dor- 
mant awhile, to reappear in another and more 
attractive shape. It has left the tented field, and 
has taken up its abode with the lords of the tongue 
and the quill. It no longer delights in murderous 
contests, like those of Acre, Agincourt, and St. 
Elmo; but seeks to display itself in the vehement 
yet bloodless combats of the intellectual arena. 
Divested of its old armor, it now wears “freedom 
of speech” for a helmet, and “the freedom of the 
press” for a shield; while it uses genuine logic for 
a sword, and manly wit foralance. And judging 
from the clangor of arms, and the deafening cry 
of the champions shouting for the battle, it is not 
hard to believe that the “war of words” is carried 
on quite as zealously as the crusades themselves. 

A new question, whether it be social, political, 
or religious, is no sooner brought up than it must 
run the gauntlet, from one end of the nation to the 
other. Statesmen, divines, lawyers, doctors, me- 
chanics, and farmers, all pounce upon it at once— 
some arranging themselves on one side, and some 
on the other. Thus whatever of either good or 
bad it possesses is soon brought out in the strong- 
est light. And who is not able to predict the 
result? The right must triumph over the wrong. 
When truth and error, equally armed, meet upon 
an open field, the weak and cowardly cohorts of 
the latter must ultimately fly before the stanch 
warriors of the former, as the shades of night fly 
before the rays of the morning sun. A generous 
rivalry between the different parties of the day 
can only result in the good of society. As a tem- 
pest serves to purify and keep from stagnation the 
waters of a lake, so these intellectual battlings, if 
carried on in a truly chivalrous spirit, tend to ele- 
vate and correct public sentiment. Though much 
time and talent are often thus spent to little pur- 
pose, still they are scarcely ever entirely lost. 
Almost every collision of giant minds, arrayed on 
the opposite sides of a question, elicits a fresh 
spark of truth, and adds another gem to the glit- 
tering crown of knowledge. 
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Then let no American pine because our land is 
constantly agitated by the spirit of discussion. 
True, there are some who disgrace themselves by 
their base, unmanly bickerings, and others who 
have suffered their zeal to grow up into blind fa- 
naticism. This is to be regretted. But who would 
stop the mouths of our public lecturers because a 
few of them support visionary schemes of reform? 
No one who wishes to see the masses elevated to 
the highest standard of morality. Who would de- 
stroy the freedom of the press because there is now 
and then an editor that disgraces his calling? No 
one who would not deprive Liberty of her pal- 
ladium. Who would lay an interdict upon the 
pens of our statesmen because some of them write 
seditious things? No one who desires the per- 
petuity of our free institutions. Who would lock 
the doors of our churches because the most abom- 
inable theology is sometimes preached from their 
pulpits? No one who values the boon for which 
the Pilgrim Fathers crossed the briny deep—“ free- 
dom to worship God.” 





THE GRAVES OF MY HOUSEHOLD. 


BY LINDA. 

A ratuer planted a rose by the grave of his little 
one—his first-born. He remembered her love for 
flowers; he felt a mournful solace in surrounding 
her little grave with fit emblems of herself. Ere 
it had time to bloom another—the last fond idol of 
our hearts—was laid beside her sister. In three 
short weeks the father, too, found his last quiet 
resting-place, ere the rose, which affection had led 
him to place beside his darling ones, had shed its 
first blossoms of summer. He died 

‘In summer’s brightest hour, 
When roses bloom, and prettiest seem.” 

A broken-hearted wife and mother daily visited 
the graves of her loved ones. She felt she had noth- 
ing left her of all the cherished objects of affection, 
and she had not, no, not one, left to love! She 
watched with unremitting solicitude the rose, and 
almost loved it as if it had been a thing of life. 
At length a bud appeared. Almost hourly did she 
watch its growth. One morning it was just ready 
to burst—its petals began to unfold. Her sensitive 
heart was glad—the rose was white. A few hours 
and she again approached the sacred spot—the 
rose was gone! Yes, truly, kind reader, this is no 
fancy sketch. She sank to the earth, and in the 
bitterness of her soul exclaimed, “‘O, what have I 
done that I can not even love a flower, but it must be 
rudely snatched from me!” She knew it was never 
disturbed by man. Fora time her feelings would 
admit of no search respecting its fate. At length 
with an energy which despair alone could give, 
she arose, and proceeded to the spot. The leaves 
were literally strewed over the graves of her own 





sweet ones! On gathering up some, the mystery, 
in part, was solved. Distinctly visible on every 
leaf was the impression made by a bird’s bill! 

For a time that mother almost forgot her sorrows. 
She fancied that even the birds and the flowers 
were her friends, and sympathized with her, vieing 
with each other in paying a tribute of love to the 
departed. She remembered how her little one of 
six years had ever loved the birds and the flowers; 
how she had begged of her favorite playmate to 
take care of them for her; and how one bright 
morn, when death was hastening its work, she 
asked for the curtain to be raised that she might 
look out and see the birds. She thought, too, of 
the lisping wee prattler of scarce three summers, 
the music of whose voice had gained for her the 
name of “our bird,” and how she had left, as a 
precious relic, a leaf, which, with her own tiny 
fingers, she put to her lips and kissed—her last 
kiss of earth! Still another treasured recollection 
came rushing into her heart. ’Twas a painfully 
pleasing remembrance of how sweetly the birds 
had sung when morning’s earliest dawn found her 
watching beside the sick bed of him, her only 
remaining hope of earth. O, was it not something 
to think of, that when he died so marked was their 
silence for weeks that those whose imaginations 
were not disordered failed not to note the change! 

Time will never efface the impression made in 
that hour of solemn mystery! Slowly the lone 
one left the spot where she would fain have laid 
herself beside her loved ones, and claimed a share 


of kindred love from the birds and flowers. 0, 


why is it that 
*‘ The bright and the lovely are fading away, 
And the beautiful here soonest go to decay?” 

Fate has since removed the mother far from 
the graves of her household. Every month has 
the white rose shed its blossoms on their quiet 
graves. While none but strangers now “watch 
over them,” the sweet warbling of the birds ever 
remind her that her treasures were removed by Him 
who hath said, “Of such is the kingdom of heaven,” 
and that he can make use of the birds and the 
flowers to carry tokens of love and care home to 
the hearts of those who will trust in him. 





THE LIFE TO COME. 


I nave seen the flower withering on the stalk, 
and its bright leaves spread upon the ground. I 
looked again; it sprang forth afresh, its stem was 
crowded with new buds, and its fragrance filled 
the air. And thus shall it be with thee, O man, 
and shall thy life be renewed. Beauty shall spring 
up out of thy ashes, and life out of the dust. A 
little while shalt thou lie in the ground as the seed 
lies in the bosom of the earth; but thou shalt be 
raised again, and thou shalt never die any more. 
This mortal shall put on immortality, and death be 
swallowed up in victory. 
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STRICT GOVERNMENT. 


A VILLAGE SKETCH. 
BY W. T. COGGESHALL. 

Some years ago I was a resident of a quiet village, 
in which half a dozen boys, from twelve to sixteen 
years of age, stood heirs to the first position in the 
genteel society of the town. The leader among 
the lads was a deacon’s son; his most -intimate 
friend was the minister’s eldest boy; another was 
the “hopeful” of the most popular among the 
village physicians; the fourth was the “prop” of 
the household of a pious widow; the fifth was the 
pride of the wealthiest merchant of the town; and 
the sixth was a country lad of rare promise, who 
boarded with the schoolmaster. 

Never was an orchard robbed, a melon-patch dis- 
turbed, a sign changed, or a bee-hive rifled of its 
sweets, that some one of these boys could not give 
full particulars of all the hair-breadth escapes at- 
tending the exploit. It was thése boys who devised 
the stretching of strings across the sidewalks, on 
dark nights, for the purpose of throwing to the 
ground all careless pedestrians; they were the fel- 
lows who fastened a piece of twine to the bell- 
handle at the door of the village hotel, tied ears of 
corn to this twine, in the dusk of evening drove up 
the pigs, and caused the lazy ostler, amid mutter- 
ings both loud and deep, to run after “ false alarms.” 

Was any body’s door-step removed of a dark night 
to some out-of-the-way alley, one of these boys 
could always tell who played the prank. Was 
there a political gathering, a Fourth of July cele- 
bration, or a boat-launch, these boys were foremost 
in the ranks of young “patriots,” who entertain 
the idea that he who can make way with the great- 
est number of glasses of wine or porter is the “best 
man,” 

Temperance societies were in vogue in those 
days. Nobody drank spirits, but every body had 
the privilege of taking as much wine, beer, or 
cider as seemed to him or her advisable, and the 
temperance pledge was never broken. It was fash- 
ionable for old folks to sip wine, for young folks 
to drink malt beer. The boys knew that when 
their fathers met to talk over Church affairs the 
elderly gentlemen also discussed the merits of the 
deacon’s or minister’s port wine; and they were 
unwilling to see any reason why, when they met 
to lay their plans for the prosecution of sport, they 
might not just as well discuss the merits of the 
village brewer’s beer. Amazing fond grew their 
fathers of rare old port, and amazing fond grew 
they of nut-brown ale and foaming beer. Some- 
times, when they had plenty of beer, they did not 
have enough examples of good moral conduct, such 
as their fathers recommended; but fashionable they 
must be; and when they heard boid men roll out 
ominous oaths, they felt that there was some “ pomp 
and circumstance” in such boldness, and it soon be- 





came easy for them to mouth the “cheek-distending 
oath” with as little ceremony as the bravest of 
their grown-up companions. Of course, their par- 
ents knew naught of this “progress.” Other boys 
less bold witnessed their “rise in the world,” and 
envied their independence, and were often inclined 
to take such measures as might have put a check 
upon their sinful growth; but were they not leaders 
in all the village sports and pastimes, and who 
dare say they dare not swear? They wore the finest 
clothes of any boys in the town; they attended 
Sabbath school, and were seldom missed at church, 
if they did often miss the sermon on account of 
the necessity of attending to their dreams; and if 
once in a while it did happen that one of them 
was so careless as to get more beer in the region 
covered by his waistcoat than was compatible with 
the quiet of his head, did he not have a patent of 
respectability in the position of his parents; and 
what cared he for any “slant” an envious “ple- 
beian” might hurl at him? 

These boys were sent to bed without their sup- 
pers if they neglected family prayers; were severely 
whipped if they played truant from school; were 
obliged to commit the Shorter Catechism to mem- 
ory; and were under the “disagreeable necessity” 
of attending not only Sabbath-day sermons, but 
various weekly prayer meetings; and here their 
moral and religious instructionended. They “went 
it” each on his own hook after this. What was 
the result? I will take one case to illustrate the 
whole, showing, as I proceed, what exceptions 
there were to this case. 

Nelson Cliff was the jolliest and bravest, the 
wittiest and most generous boy of the “crowd.” 
He was the widow’s son. He was as reckless as 
he was good-humored, and was well skilled in all 
the accomplishments necessary to constitute him a 
leading member of the “first society.” It was 
determined that he should have an education. He 
attended school faithfully, and made such progress 
in his lessons as won the heart of his teacher. His 
mother destined him for the ministry; and she was 
what she considered as watchful of his principles 
as a mother could be. It was the rule of her house 
that Nelson should have but half an hour for play 
between school-hours; that he should be at home 
to read the Bible for family worship at seven 
o’clock each evening; that he should retire to rest 
at nine; and that half of the day on Saturday he 
should read to her from the writings of the fathers 
in the Church. On the Sabbath he was always his 
mother’s attendant at church. He was free and 
jovial; his mother was rigid, sedate, and distant. 
Whenever his buoyant nature expressed itself in 
rippling gladness in her presence, he suffered se- 
vere reproof. His genial heart was “cribbed, cab- 
ined, and confined” at home. He loved his mother, 
but she was no companion for him. Her object 
seemed to be to teach him to wear on his coun- 
tenance the sober expression of one who had suf- 
fered a lifetime of sorrow. How often did he wish 
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for a sister who would be his playmate, in whom 
he could confide; but he was an only child, and 
the solace he sighed for at home he was obliged to 
seek abroad. Often when his mother was sound 
asleep, at the dead hour of midnight, did his com- 
panions arouse him by a concerted signal, and he 
would join them and carouse till daybreak. He 
had rather suffered the amputation of his right 
arm than had his mother informed of these disobe- 
diences; and although her neighbors knew that 
Nelson deceived her, that she was treasuring hopes 
destined to be blighted, no one informed her till 
it was too late—then she saw for herself. Nelson 
was one evening absent. His mother walked her 
room in fear that some accident had befallen him— 
that he had fallen into bad company—the latter 
suspicion was well grounded. His habits of clan- 
destine enjoyment had grown so strong upon him, 
that he was induced to go with his companions, 
after school, to an oyster supper. He intended to 
be at home before seven o’clock. It was nine, and 
he came not; at ten he was borne home brutally 
intoxicated. His mother did not then utter a word 
of reproach; her heart was too full. In that hour 
did she learn that for nearly two years Nelson’s 
life had been one continued deceit. She reproached 
her neighbors with their remissness; but they told 
her that charity had forbidden them to speak, hop- 
ing that when Nelson grew older he would reform. 
Then she wept, with feelings a mother only can 
understand; her tears fell upon Nelson’s bloated 
face, but he knew it not. Had he been himself, 
how his heart would have leaped to sympathize 
with the feeling which brought tears to his mother’s 
eyes for his sake! 

On the morrow he was summoned to meet his 
stern mother. He came with shame written upon 
his countenance; his head hung low; he would 
have fallen upon his knees and begged his mother’s 
forgiveness, promising to sin no more; he waited, 
with beating heart, for one word of sympathizing 
encouragement. Had the mother wept then, and 
but said, “My son,” with a sob, all had been well. 
Nelson summoned courage to steal one glance at 
his mother’s face. Its expression was stern, for- 
bidding, and reproachful. He was told how he 
had disgraced himself and his home; how he had 
abused his mother’s confidence, blasted her hopes, 
and insulted his father’s memory; but he received 
no word of kind counsel; he alone was responsible; 
he alone was guilty. He went from his mother’s 
presence unchanged; he resolved to grieve her no 
more, but his resolution was weak. There was a 
gulf between them. One kind thought gently 
spoken would have bridged that gulf; but that 
thought, nursed on either side, was never ex- 
pressed, and the gulf widened. 

It was not many months before Nelson absented 
himself from family worship; then he neglected 
Sabbath school; and, finally, his seat at the vil- 
lage church was often vacant. His mother’s health 
failed, and her increase of ills augmented her nat- 





ural sternness of character. Her friends grieved 
for her; but their sympathy could not so minister 
to her sufferings that her grief was relieved. 

For a week Nelson Cliff had not been seen in 
the village. It was reported that his mother had 
sent him to a distant school, to remove him from 
the evil associations of his youth; but his com- 
panions knew that he had told his mother he could 
no longer stay at home, and she had given him 
money, and bid him goand reform. He refused the 
money, but he went from his native village as one 
who has been guilty of a heinous crime—secretly— 
shunning the knowledge of all except a few inti- 
mate friends. 

Was not this boy’s mother a martyr? had she 
known the generous nature of her son, had she 
understood his genial, honest character, how much 
sadness “which no tongue can express” might she 
have been saved! But she was to know that he 
of whom she could scarcely think with calmness 
was not the base wretch she imagined. 

Ten years elapsed, and Nelson Cliff returned to 
his native village. He had gone into the world like 
an Ishmaelite. He returned another man. For six 
years he ran a round of dissipation, and was on 
the brink of ruin when he met one who was to 
him more than a sister. He told her the story of 
his life; their hearts became one; she begged him 
to write his mother, asking forgiveness. He poured 
out his soul to her from whom he had been so long 
estranged; the gulf between them was bridged; 
the mother saw how she had wronged her son; and 
when Nelson was twenty-seven years of age, the 
mother met her boy with an understanding, an ap- 
preciation of his character for the first time. Nel- 
son was not a preacher; but the mother had two 
children now—one had been found during Nelson’s 
estrangement, and had been the instrument of rec- 
onciliation, and the mother was recompensed. 

Where were Nelson’s companions—his fine boon- 
fellows? Two of them had died prematurely on 
account of the habits which drove him from his 
home; the minister’s son, like him, had been obliged 
to leave the paternal roof; one was wandering his 
friends knew not whither; and the fifth was known 
as the village sot. 

Cliff met him as a brother, told him of his tri- 
umph over appetites that had degraded him, and 
urged him to be a man; but such advice reached 
the miserable man at ap hour when he felt himself | 
an irreclaimable outcast, and in a few years he 
died a drunkard, after having squandered such a | 
fortune as would have educated half the indigent 
children of the township. 

Were not the parents of all these boys martyrs 
to false systems? There are now such fathers in 
every community, but they are not as numerous as 
they were fifteen years ago. People are every- 
where beginning to teach their children as if they 
felt that there was a living morality as well as a 
religion of forms—that it is more profitable to give 
some time to the rational culture of youthful mind, | 
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than to exhaust every energy in the pursuit of 
wealth, and leave children to be educated only so 
far as restrained compliance with the forms, cus- 
toms, and fashions of society may demand. 





TO THE LADIES’ REPOSITORY. 


BY ELOISE. 
A piace in thy pages I gladly would fill 
With artistic precision and poetic skill; 
But no theme of the artist enlivens my brain, 
No gems of the poet in my coronet shine; 
Nor is mine the power—for it may not be— 
To weave a laurel befitting thee. 


Yet, O, could I wake the poet’s lyre, 

With its holy, unquenchable, heavenly fire, 
E’en then, though I-call forth its sweetest strain, 
And its melody lingers o’er mountain and plain 
In harmonious notes, yet it may not be 

That I weave a strain befitting thee! 


Though I sing of the morn, when the bright sun 
above 

Looks on us in beauty, in softness, and love— 

When the leaflets are glitt’ring with the tears of the 
night, 

And the dew-drops, like diamonds, are sparkling 
bright; 

Though I sing of such beauty, yet it may not be 

That J sing a strain befitting thee. 


I would sing of the eve, when o’er the blue sky 
Shine myriads of stars in radiant joy; 

No song, save the night bird’s, is heard on the hill; 
No sound, save the voice of the murmuring rill— 
I would sing of these, yet it may not be 

That J weave a strain befitting thee. 


I would sing of the mountain, the hill, and the 
plain, 

Till the notes of my song were reéchoed again; 

I would sing of the rivers, the trees, and the flowers, 

That enliven with beauty the sylvan bowers; 

Though I sing of the beautiful, bright, and free, 

Yet J sing no song befitting thee. 


I would sing of the ocean, whose mighty roar 

Is heard unceasingly from shore to shore— 

Whose waves have borne myriads to a fathomless 
grave; 

In the home of the sea-fish, ’mid the pearl of the 
wave; 

Though my song be reéchoed by the waves of the 
sea, 

It breathes forth no strain befitting thee. 


I love thy fair columns; but for me ’tis vain 

To weave for thy pages a melodious strain; 
Though I sing of the ocean, the earth, and the sky, 
The song-bird, the dew-drop, the violet’s sigh, 

Of beauty or love, yet it may not be 

That I weave a song befitting thee. 





THE GARDEN OF SCIENCE. 
BY MARIA L. CHADWIOCE, 
It is a lovely garden, with verdure ever crowned, 
Where fair and fadeless blossoms fling odor sweet around. 


Tr is a lovely garden, with verdure ever crowned, 
Where fair and fadeless blossoms 

Fling odor sweet around, 
And there roam happy beings 

As on the earth are found. 


But some this garden enter who there no charm 
descry, 
Who gaze upon its beauty 
With a careless, thoughtless eye; 
Unconscious of its loveliness, 
They pass on gayly by. 


Others again oft linger ’mid its fairy bowers, 
And twine most beauteous garlands 

Of those immortal flowers. 
O, hallowed is the memory 

Of those gay, joyous hours! 


And while thus daily gleaning from nature’s silent 
page, 
Doth not its wondrous Architect 
An earnest thought engage— 
He who controlleth all events 
Upon life’s busy stage? 





VIOLETS. 
BY H. N. POWERS. 
Tue violets blossomed when she came, 
And welcomed her with their sweet name, 
For she was flower-like with no blame. 


Twelve months her heart beat without stain; 
And after April’s sunny rain, 
The violets spiced the air again. 


She loved them though she knew not why, 
And looked from them to love the sky; 
Herein to us was mystery! 


While feeling for their bloom one day, 
An angel hovered where she lay, 
Kissed her soft lips, and went away. 


We left the blossoms on her breast, 
And laid her dainty form at rest— 
We did not own what Heaven caressed! 


Now where the white mementoes rise, 
A little bed of violet lies, 
Still looking sweetly to the skies. 


There our Viola grows more fair, 
A flower fanned by celestial air— 
We hope one day to see her there. 
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EUREKA. 
BY J.D. BELL. 

Tuere is a rapture which has its birth in the 
pure depths of the soul, far from the flesh; and 
when its mysterious thrills pass through us we 
seem to be deluged with the falling heavens. This 
joy is a sort of divine secret, bosomed in spirituality. 
It is rarely made a subject of conversation, since, 
indeed, it; is too high and spiritual to be associated 
with familiar experiences; and yet all have been, 
at some time, convulsed with its ravishing inspira- 
tion, or overpowered by its dazzling vision-gleams. 
It is not a pleasure which is derived immediately 
from the senses. It is too ideal and sublime for 
such an origin. We are too passive under even the 
brightest and richest impressions of the nature 
that lies and lives without us to be swept out of 
the body into the spirit. The beautiful but im- 
presses the soul sweetly, not rapturously; it is a 
source of delight rather than fruition. And the 
sublime only shows us that the divinity of nature 
is victoriously reveling in the same lofty mood as 
that into which the divinity of our own souls 
would fain be thrown. To come directly to the 
essence of this higher joy, we may say, in almost 
a word, that it is the heroism of the spirit— 

* A nobler substance than the stars ”— 
holding jubilee over a victory of thought or genius. 
It is manhood on fire. In one noble sense, our 
thoughts are brave and beautiful warriors, battling 
up the proud steeps of human endeavor. The bat- 
tle is a fierce one—that of spirit with flesh, will 
with circumstances. Old Difficulty, with his stormy 
locks and brazen forehead, champing his iron teeth, 
with a soon-to-be-tested bravado, Goliah-like, con- 
fronts the David of the soul, and laughs defiance 


at his little sling, freighted with a thunderbolt. | 


Or, perchance, the heroic soul is beleaguered by an 
army of fierce Impossibilities, threatening to over- 
whelm it, as they show their hostile fronts, and 
seem to strike the very clouds with their broad 
falchions; and that little Sampson—Genius—with 
omnipotence bristling in his golden hair, leaps up 
to the rescue of manhood, and 
*‘ Through fields of air pursues the flying storm, 
Rides on the volleyed lightning through the heavens,” 

teaching the very adamant that 


‘It is not in things o’er thought to domineer.” 








And when the contest is over, and the trophies of | 


victory are gathered together, all the faculties of 
the soul seem to hold holiday. They sing, and 
frolic, and dance, as if intoxicated with the wine 
of life. And sometimes the utterances of transport 
seem to break through the embrasures of the spirit, 
and we even hear them quivering along the dense, 
outer air. Eureka is the victory-shout of triumph- 
ant genius. You have heard this down in the val- 
ley of history, still echoing from the past, as if 
between great hills of victory; and has it not struck 


| 
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The genius of Archimedes was holding holiday 
when he leaped, naked, from his bathing-tub, and 
ran through the streets of Athens shouting that 
word. And how can we describe the joyous ecstasy 
which filled the soul of that “ glorious old heathen,” 
more than full then? It would seem that his whole 
nature was clapping its hands, and laughing its 
sublime rapture right out. And had the glory of 
the third heaven bursted through the skies upon 
him, his soul could not have been happier. 

And you know how the heaven-inspired Newton 
was overwhelmed in the same “sea of glass,” when 
he had caught that long-sought glimpse of the 
harmony of the universe. The celebration which 
then took place in his soul over a triumph, in the 
accomplishment of which he had put all the deity 
within him to the severest test imaginable, was too 
jubilant for the already outwearied nerves of his 
physical frame, and he sank down as if overpow- 
ered by “the eternal weight of glory.” And, in- 
deed, lest the temple of his genius should be rent 
by the voices of triumph and transport that filled 
it, as the vision of divine harmony passed over 
him, he begged another to come up, and list to the 
music of the spheres, while he sought repose from 
his too-violent rapture in solitude. 

The joy which was experienced by Columbus 
when the glorious hills of the new world for the 
first time burst upon his ocean-wearied eyes must 
have been somewhat of the same sort. Beholding, 
as he did, the object of his highest ambition so tri- 
umphantly attained, 

** Seated in hearing of a hundred streams,” 
and with the purest and most genial skies he had 
ever been under smiling down upon him, as if to 
thank him for what he had done, how could he 
have refrained from prostrating himself upon the 
green soil he had hazarded his all to find, and from 
kissing it, as he did with insane delight! 

In the same way are the unseen forces within us 
ever grappling with fierce antagonists, and, amid 
the thunder-clouds of angry battle, smiling out 
bright triumphs, or singing pans of victory in 
the full, victorious jubilee of the soul. And even 
in respect to that more glorious fruition which 
crowns the triumph of heroic genius, we are not 
without some fine and lively hints. Every mind 
is manly sometimes. There are living coals of 
heroism down in the soul, slumbering warm, even 
under the ashes of our dreams. Often they glow, 
and even blaze, shooting rays of witch-lightning 
all through the spirit. That bright hour—you 
know it well—when the pulses of your soul leaped 
with livelier blood, and when, as if realizing the 
splendid vision of Horace, in the rapture of some 
victory, ‘“‘sublimi feriam sidera vertice,” you struck 
the very stars with your lofty head! Look back 
over the track of your history, and you shall find 
days, here and there, that were like eagles—days 
when your very feet seemed shod with fire, and 
when, heroically leaping up toward some high aim, 








fire into your rapt ears? | you seized upon it, while, perhaps all unknown to 
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your outer self there was an Archimedes crying 
through the sapphire streets of your spirit, “Eu- 
reka! Eureka!” Yes, you know this pleasure 
well. You felt it when, in your early boyhood, 
| you whittled out those little victories around which 
you laughed and sung with such hearty glee. You 
felt it when, older by a few years, after a long and 
desperate struggle with the powers of darkness 
that lay in ambush around some difficult problem, 
you at last roused up the Napoleon of your thought, 
and dashed out the little victory. What a divine 
joy must have thrilled along the fine nerves of your 
spiritual senses, when, for the first time in your 
life, your sky-peering soul thrust its burning eye 
through the starry Empyrean, and caught the wild 
glimpse of immortality! Perhaps you have not yet 
mounted the ramparts of heaven, and seized some of 
the garment of God, over which to shout heroic tri- 
umph; but often you have shaken hands with the 
omnipotence of manhood, and drawn down the 
heavens, and kissed them with a ravishment. And 
surely we were all made for these manly experiences, 
We are, by nature, too heroic to linger and languish 
always in valleys. Our eyes are on mountain-tops, 
where eagles are heard screaming above the clouds. 








The will is not a sentiment, but a soldier. It pants 
for foes to battle with, and has them. And when 
the issue is at hand, it knows not how to parley or 
to make truce, but bravely faces the enemy, aims, 
fires, thunders, and then waves the bright palm of 
victory, shouts over it, and celebrates it. Under- 
stand me; I speak of the true soul. That is no 
soul which lacks this will. It drivels and dreams 
too much. It goes limping behind in the tracks of 
genius, as he marches onward 
*¢ Through tempests dropping fire,” 

and pocketing his victories, lazily lisps a note of 
triumph, which, baby-like, it has only learned how 
to mimic. Such a soul has no spirit in it. It 
never feels the birth of an original thought. It is 
cowardly, sneaking, sniveling; nay, 

«The most unprofitable sign of nothing.” 
The true soul is a living triumph of itself. Ez- 
celsior and eureka are ever on its tongue. It is ever 
seeking 

* Regions of being grander, freer, higher, 
Where God reveals his presence and his power, 
E’en as of old, in thunders and in fire.” 
And so strong and noble is it, that 
*‘ Virtue neglected long and trampled down, 

Grows stronger in the echo of its name.” 

Let us appreciate well this high and noble hap- 
piness, and learn to cultivate and foster that hero- 
ism of soul from which it springs, and our paths 
shall, indeed, in the strong and full language of 
inspiration, “ grow brighter and brighter even unto 
the perfect day.” Let us remember, too, the truth 
taught us by the bard in the words: 


* Blest is his life who to himself is true, 
And blest his death; for Memory, when he dies, 
Comes, with a lover’s eloquence, to renew 
Our faith in manhood’s upward tendencies.” 





PERVERSIONS OF MIND. 

To one who reflects on the nature and capacity 
of the human mind, there is something inconceiy- 
ably awful in its perversions. Look at it as it 
comes, fresh and plastic, from its Maker; look at 
it as it returns, stained and hardened, to its Maker. 
Conceive of a mind, a living soul, with the germs 
of faculties which infinity can not exhaust, as it 
first beams upon you in its glad morning of exist- 
ence; quivering with life and joy; exulting in the 
bounding sense of its developing energies; beauti- 
ful, and brave, and generous, and joyous, and free— 
the clear, pure spirit bathed in the auroral light of its 
unconscious immortality: and then follow it, in its 
dark passage through life, as it stifles and kills, one 
by one, every inspiration and aspiration of its be- 
ing, till it becomes but a dead soul entombed in a 
living frame. It may be that a selfish frivolity has 
sunk it into contented worldliness, or given it the 
vapid air of complacent imbecility. It may be 
that it is marred and disfigured by the hoof-prints 
of appetite, its humanity extinguished in the mad 
tyranny of animal ferocities. It may be that pride 
has stamped the scowl of hatred upon its front; 
that avarice and revenge, set on fire of hell, have 
blasted and blackened its unselfish affections. The 
warm sensibility, gushing spontaneously out in 
world-wide sympathies—the bright and strong in- 
tellect, eager for action and thirsting for truth—the 
rapturous devotion, mounting upward in a pillar of 
flame to God—all gone, and only remembered as 
childish enthusiasm, to point the sneer of the 
shrewd, and the scoff of the brutal! Where, in 
this hard mass of animated clay, wrinkled by cun- 
ning or brutalized by selfishness, are the power and 
joy prophesied in the aspirations of youth? 

6‘ Whither hath fled the visionary gleam? 
Where is it now, the glory and the dream?” 


Whipple’s Lectures. 





LIVE FOR SOMETHING. 


Txousanps of men breathe, move, and live—pass 
off the stage of life, and are heard of no more. 
Why? None were blessed by them; none could 
point to them as the means of their redemption; 
not a line they wrote, not a word they spoke, 
could be recalled, and so they perished; their light 
went out in darkness, and they were not remem- 
bered more than the insects of yesterday. Will 
you thus live and die,O man immortal? Live for 
something. Do good, and leave behind you a 
monument of virtue, that the storms of time can 
never destroy. Write your name by kindness, 
love, and mercy, on the hearts of thousands you 
come in contact with year by year; and you will 
never be forgotten. No; your name, your deeds, 
will be as legible on the hearts you leave behind 
as the stars on the brow of the evening. Great 
deeds will shine as brightly on the earth as the 
stars of heaven. 
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CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHY. 
BY CHARLES COLLINS, D. D. 


Tux elegant remark, that “histery is philosophy 
teaching by example,” has become trite by oft- 
repeated quotation. It is not, however, less true 
or less instructive. History, therefore, is philos- 
ophy, but philosophy in its concrete form—not 
as it appears in the abstract and concentrated 
formularies of pure truth, but wedded to the nat- 
ural verities and realities of life, as they come 
bursting forth from a thousand spontaneous fount- 
ains, and mingle in the stream of human experi- 
ence. And this, let it be observed, is natural phi- 
losophy; for in this way only does nature teach. 
She is not a Pythoness, who, at stated seasons, 
mounts the sacred tripod to give forth mysterious 
oracles, and then, for long intervals, is silent. Hers 
is the voice of Reason, interrogating the events of 
experience, day by day. She looks into the human 
heart—into its hidden chambers of thought, feel- 
ing, pride, ambition, hope, and fear, and here dis- 
covers the elemental forces which give motion to 
the world. The perpetual conflicts of opposing 
interests and passions, to-day begetting joy, hope, 
and exulting pride—to-morrow overwhelming with 
grief, disappointment, and shame; mow inflaming 
with fury the schemes of mad ambition or the 
wild speculations of gainful enterprise, and now 
covering all with the ruins of mortifying defeat; 
here painting the future with the gildings of beau- 
tiful promise, rich in the anticipations of wealth, 
competence, ease, and domestic felicity, and there 
dashing out these bright hopes with the blackness 
of darkness, and hanging all the sky with the 
drapery of bitter bereavement, poverty, and de- 
spair—these are the experiences which furnish the 
substance of history—the “examples” from which 
rational philosophy is ever eliminating what is 
extraneous and worthless, while all that is good is 
stored away for future instruction and improvement. 

No species of this concrete philosophy furnishes 
lessons of greater interest and value than the biog- 
raphy of eminent Christian men. Indeed, we are 
not eure but that all of history that is valuable 
is biographical. Separate men from history, and 
what would be left? The events of physical na- 
ture—earthquake, storm, tempest, the changes of 
the seasons, abundance, and sterility—what are 
these but mere phenomena, mere physical events? 
Without man history is nothing. History is a 
development of humanity—a biographical exhibi- 
tion, therefore, of human character; and is all the 
more valuable in proportion as it admits us to the 
true spiritual life of those who, by the force of 
genius or circumstances—rather, I should say, by 
the wise orderings of an overruling Providence— 
have been thrust into conspicuous positions, and, 
for a brief hour, compelled to act their part in the 
great drama of life. Deeds of mercy, charity, or 
benevolence, heroic and warlike exploits, political 





and social movements, what are these but so many 
legitimate sequences of adequate, preéxisting causes, 
which causes are to be sought after in the psycho- 
logical nature of man? The first requisite, there- 
fore, to understand history is to understand man, 
and the more perfectly history reveals to us the 
secret workings of the heart the more instructive 
and valuable it is. Human actions are the true 
exponent of human feelings. By learning what 
man has done, we become acquainted with the 
powers and forces of the sentient nature which 
stirs within him. Indeed, the ever-revolving wheel 
of humanity turns up no event which does not, 
in some way, connect itself with his sympathies, 
hopes, and fears. 

History is the best teacher of philosophy, be- 
cause it teaches in a way to rouse the sympathies, 
and thus more deeply to impress its lessons. The 
class of minds is small to whom abstract discus- 
sion, however logical and acute, is the best mode of 
conveying instruction. It is not in this way that the 
mass of mankind learn. Few can take the world’s 
collected wisdom as it is found in books of philos- 
ophy, abstracted from its natural relations, and 
condensed into principles and apothegms, no mat- 
ter how ponderous and mighty these may be. 
Their minds are not accustomed to those analytic 
and synthetic processes which will enable them 
to see in a general formulary a multitude of prac- 
tical applications. But every one can successfully 
study models and follow examples. Hence, a prob- 
lem, to most minds, is better than a theorem. 
They can more successfully solve the particular 
case, and deduce the law which prevails in it, 
than they can demonstrate the principle and dis- 
cover its applications. The rule is but half com- 
prehended till its applications are seen. We love 
to be introduced to scenes of trial and conflict, to 
witness the thousand heart-struggles around us, to 
note the throes and sorrows of the soul when bear- 
ing up against the storms of life, and to see how 
the proud heart or the giant will will mount above 
or dash aside the overwhelming wave. The-fur- 
nace and the storm teach perhaps more impress- 
ively than the sunshine or the calm. The best 
and most beautiful lessons of philosophy appear 
whenever the pure principles of Christianity are 
seen mingling with and controlling those intel- 
lectual and sentient forces within us which consti- 
tute human character. 

The daily life of the Christian, especially if he 
be a man of superior mind, is, therefore, a most 
instructive study. It is not that we expect him to 
be always wise in his plans, correct in his decisions, 
successful in his undertakings, heroic in danger, or 
triumphant in conflict. He may err and fail, at 
times, in all these like other men. His superior 
powers and susceptibilities may give superior en- 
ergy to passion, and thus be the very cause of 
plunging him into extraordinary temptations and 
trials. But the mistakes and follies of such a man 
will be instructive. It is not the man who never 
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stumbles that teaches us caution. Nor is it the man 
who is always wise whose example gives the most 
salutary lessons. Profitable tutors often are the 
children of folly and misfortune. It is true, we 
expect more of the Christian than of other men, 
and with reason. From his life of faith he de- 
rives motives to virtuous exertion more solemn, 
more constant, more exciting, more mighty than 
others feel. 

Who can not see how much the will may be 
strengthened by a scrupulous adherence to the dic- 
tates of conscience? Withovt this the firmest res- 
olutions are often feeble to withstand the shocks 
of lust, or the fiery appeals of interest or appetite. 
Who can not see that a solemn conviction of duty 
to God may act like fire in the bones, giving ardor 
to zeal and constancy to labor? So likewise with 
faith in an overruling Providence. In the darkest 
hours the Christian enjoys gleams of light. While 
doubt and despair submerge and sweep away oth- 
ers, he stands firm upon arock. To his vision the 
star of hope beams bright and clear, because his con- 
fidence in God abides unshaken amidst the storm. 
Poverty, sickness, and death may come, and cause 
him to feel, with St. Paul, that no “affliction for 
the present is joyous, but grievous rather;” but 
how are the sting, and shame, and sorrow taken 
away by the consideration that all these things are 
wisely and mercifully ordered, and that in God’s 
own time they shall yield to him “the peaceable 
fruits of righteousness!” It is easy to see that 
the sublime faith of the Gospel may change the 
timid man into a hero, and hold the weak, the 
vacillating, or the reckless steady amid the dashing 
waves of tumultuous and conflicting temptation. 

It is one of Coleridge’s noble positions in his 
“ Aids to Reflection,” that “the Christian faith is 
the perfection of human intelligence.” Worldly 
indifference and infidelity, we are aware, place a 
different estimate upon it; but neither of these can 
be expected to show much favor to a system of 
truth which utters against both its terrific maledic- 
tions. As witnesses, they are incompetent to tes- 
tify: first, on the ground of prejudice; and sec- 
ondly, because of viewing the subject from too 
great a distance. But such is the verdict of the 
purest and greatest minds. Such also is the judg- 
ment of the highest and purest reasoh. As no 
man is truly wise who is not at the same time 
purely good, so no man can be perfect in good- 
ness—perfect in that relative degree which belongs 
to mortal attainnfent—who does not add to his 
other virtues this Christian faith as his crowning 
excellence. The good man’s progress toward this 
‘perfection of human intelligence” is the most in- 
teresting of all studies. We can not travel with 
him through the journey of a day without being 
a witness of trials, conflicts, and victories, which 
have a tendency to make us more deeply acquainted 
with ourselves, and also to strengthen and brighten 
the virtues and graces which we already possess. 

We have inspired authority for the proverb, that 





“evil communications corrupt good manners,” or 
morals. As every maxim of this kind has its 
proper antitheses, indirectly but necessarily in- 
volved in itself, we may affirm, on the other hand, 
that virtuous communications cultivate and im- 
prove both our manners and morals. They culti- 
vate both mind and heart. It is on this principle, 
perhaps, that the reading of Christian biography 
is always fruitful of blessed influence. There is 
no “communication” between mind and mind so 
intimate as the deep though silent communing 
which subsists, for the time, between the soul of 
the reader and him about whom he reads. Under 
the skillful portraiture of the pen, the dead are 
made to live. The drama of life’s varied scenes 
is acted over again; and, like an unperceived spirit, 
we look in upon, not merely the deeds which men 
enact for the observation of the world, but down 
into the secret chambers of the heart, and see there 
the springs of action. All the battles of life are 
first fought in the soul. It is here that all moral 
questions are first discussed and settled—here that 
the antagonisms of truth and error, interest and 
duty, conscience and worldly lust or ambition, are 
first brought into play; and the deeds which come 
afterward in the action of men are but the public 
proclamation of victory or defeat, and not the vic- 
tory or defeat itself. 

To look thus into the heart of the good man, 
and witness there the perpetual struggle of truth 
and goodness—a struggle of which God and his 
own soul are the only witnesses; to observe there 
his steady adherence to virtue against the artful 
machinations of vice—his resistance to the seduc- 
tive pleadings of sin, while purity, faith, and peace 
grow stronger by every trial; to sympathize with 
him when borne down by calamity, and see his 
trust in God rise triumphant at last; to go with 
him to the garden of suffering, or even to the bloody 
cross, and witness those tearful agonies which re- 
veal in his soul the terrible conflict which the 
powers of darkness are waging, yet to see him 
come forth from all these sore distresses a victor, 
sublime in the consciousness of holy triumph—this 
it is which gives assurance to faith, and makes us 
feel that Heaven has no attribute that does not 
warmly sympathize with us in these spiritual con- 
flicts, and which will not secure us the victory at 
last. As in battle, one brave man makes a hun- 
dred others around him brave, so in the Christian 
warfare the force of noble Christian example is 
felt by all who witness it. The genial contagion 
spreads to all around. Our souls swell with kin- 
dred courage. We burn with the same ambition 
for noble deeds. If the path of duty lies through 
the lion’s den or the furnace of fire, we are ready 
to travel it. Even the spirit of martyrdom which 
we see in Christian heroes we already, in a meas- 
ure, feel ourselves. 

Thus, in their lives, the good and the great, 
though long since gathered to their fathers, walk 
before the children of succeeding generations, 
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begetting their own likenesses in the men that 
| come after them. They become types or stand- 
| ards of goodness and greatness, after which others 
measure themselves, and up to which they aspire. 





AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A POET. 


BY RONALD, OF INDIANA. 

I nave been in some measure mistreated by the 
world. My poetry has been neglected, and the 
versifying of Shelley, Southey, Keats, Scott, and 
Byron has been read by thousands. My blank 
verse has lain unpublished on my hands, while the 
ravings of one John Milton and Pope have had a 
wide sale. Not only have these foreigners been 
preferred before me, but I have been left in obscu- 
rity, and such men as Longfellow, Bryant, Willis, 
and Dana have had thousands of admirers. 

I am determined to be revenged on the undis- 
cerning and undeserving public. I will write my 
history, and have it printed—perhaps—that young 
men of genius and merit may be warned, by my 
example, not to rely upon the public till the pub- 
lic has become enlightened. Let them repress all 
hope of being appreciated; and if they wish their 
names handed down to posterity, let them take the 
advice of John G. Saxe, and—get married. 

Early in life was the poetic element developed. 
I was signalized by that carelessness in matters 
pertaining to real life which ever characterizes real 
genius. I always forgot to put up the bars, and 
was rarely ever mindful of shutting the gate. I 
had a noble, high-souled carelessness of such small 
matters as blacking my shoes, combing my hair, 
and washing my face. This trait of character soon 
called the attention of “friends and neighbors,” 
and it was decided nem. con. that I was designed 
either for a poet—or button-maker. 

I had a fondness also for reading poetry. It isa 
fact—though, perhaps, I ought not to mention it— 
that before I was ten years old I could absolutely 
repeat from memory the whole of the celebrated 
epic poem, entitled “The House that Jack built,” 
by only looking once or twice at the handkerchief 
on which it was printed. By the time I was 
twelve, I could repeat, without a single mistake, the 
veritable words of Selkirk, beginning, 

“Tam monarch of all I survey.” 
It is well known that poets are never good mathe- 
maticians; and I may state, in the same connec- 
tion, that I had great difficulty in mastering the 
multiplication table, and also that once, just after 
completing one of my most touching ballads, I 
was completely puzzled by my matter-of-fact father 
proposing this question: “If a herring and a half 
cost a penny and a half, what will twelve herrings 
cost?” Of course, I couldn’t cipher it out—what 
live poet could? And I will here say en passant, 
that more than once was my refined and sensitive 





nature shaken by such things. Often, when I have 
been careering along in full poetic sweep, have I 
been suddenly made “come down” by such com- 
mands as these: “ Ronald, go dig some potatoes for 
dinner!” or, “Ronald, it is time to drive up the 
cows!” Cows and potatoes to a poet! I should 
not have mentioned these little matters, only to 
show that I have been an exceedingly ill-used man, 
and to give another proof, to the many already 
given, that genius is the nursling of the storm, and 
is cradled with misfortune. 

Another proof that nature designed me for a poet 
is this: I was always very fond of being alone in 
the deep, grand old forest. Some maliciously said 
that it was to keep out of the hot sun and avoid 
hard work! On the honor of a poet, no such 
thing! It was the love of solitude, refleetion, med- 
itation, and wild plums that made me wander in 
the lonely woods for hours, only coming home at 
meal-times. 

But the time came. I had several times aston- 
ished the family by impromptu couplets and qua- 
trains. These were only an earnest of what was 
to come. I well remember, and ever shall, while 
Memory holds her seat, the excitement I caused 
one morning by a happy and successful—I may 
say, eminently successful—parody of the well-known 
lines: 


* An Indian came from Chickasaw, 
The biggest fool I ever saw; 
He tied his blanket round his throat, 
And wore his jacket o’er his coat.” 


I will not give the parody; for I am determined 
the public shall not surreptitiously obtain the po- 
etry it never would buy. This resolution I “have 
set” understandingly, and purposing to carry it 
out, I am not to be moved from my purpose by 
threats nor cajoled by flattery. 

But I have said—and, being a poet, I am compe- 
tent to form an opinion, and think my motives 
entirely disinterested—I have said the effort was 
successful. Now, what reception did it meet? Ap- 
plauded, and my genius encouraged as it should 
have been by the present of a cake of maple sugar? 
Not a word of it; but I was threatened, absolutely 
threatened, with corporeal punishment if I wrote any 
more such! Think of that! I repeat, I am an 
exceedingly ill-used man! 

But genius is not easily subdued. I was to pro- 
duce a poem. The occasion soon occurred which 
gave the inspiration. A young man attempted to 
gallant to her home a young lady from the singing- 
school. He received the mitten. This called up 
my powers, and I wrote a description of the affair, 
with a gray goose quill and blue ink. The only 
thing in the execution which was unseemly was 
the fact that it was written on fool’s-cap. This was 
written in that extremely rare and difficult measure 
called “common meter”—for the information of 
young aspirants I will say, (as, being out of the 
trade, I may divulge its secrets without fear of per- 
sonal loss,) that in Griswold’s “Poets of America” 
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they may find some specimens of very common 
poetry and common meter—and consisted of only 
twelve four-line stanzas. Several copies were writ- 
ten off and circulated. I had worked up the climax 
into a real Ossianic tempest, and, to make it more 
impressive, had given one or two eztra feet to sev- 
eral lines. It was my mature opinion, that, in 
point of pathos, daring, and improbability, it al- 
most equaled Reid’s Gulzarr. And now what re- 
ception do you suppose it met? Hear and wonder 
at the ingratitude of human nature. As some rec- 
ompense to the unfortunate youth who had been 
jilted, I had wedded his name to immortal verse, 
and what return did he make? Offer me a present 
of a pair of new corduroys? No; he was so un- 
mindful of the honor I had conferred upon him, 
that he threatened me with a cowhiding! 

My next article produced a still greater sensa- 
tion. It was a tragic piece, and entitled, “The 
shaking of Mrs. Smith’s fist under Mr. Jacobs’s 
nose, and the sensations of Mr. Jacobs thereat.’ 
This nearly had the effect of setting Mr. Jacobs’s fist 
to work, I won’t say at the expense of whose nose. 

But a brighter day dawned upon me. The “old 
folks at home” came to the conclusion either that 
I had some genius, or that I was of no account on 
the farm, and I was sent to Academy. Here 
I became in some measure appreciated, and soon 
numerous albums bore record of my poetic pro- 
clivity. This arrested the attention of the enter- 
prising editor of Sentinel, and he invited 
me to fill a corner in his paper with my effusions. 
I will not attempt to describe my emotions. At 
last I was to be an author! Hitherto, like the works 
of Thucydides and Cicero, mine had been circu- 
lated only by the pen, by the slow and laborious 
process of transcribing, which, while it did well 
enough for Cicero, Cesar, and the rest, was too 
slow and limited for me! Here was a veritable 
newspaper, at least twelve inches by sixteen in 
size, and sent out to at least three hundred bona- 
fide subscribers, open to me! Inspiring thought! 
Greatness was already mine! The crown of bay I 
already saw in prospect as my own. 

I wrote; the editor published. The piece was 
applauded by my friends; and yet I wondered at 
one thing, that while the poetry was of a tragic 
character, having a murder and one or two suicides 
in it, when persons read it, instead of bursting 
into tears and seeming overcome by the senti- 
ment, they laughed heartily, and appeared really 
amused. 








I once became almost discouraged, and should, | 





perhaps, have discontinued my efforts to climb the | 
hights of Parnassus, had I not found one of my | 


productions copied into an eastern newspaper at 
that time having the widest circulation of any 
periodical in the United States, and copied, too, 
with this editorial notice: “ Larest Gem —We know 


not who is the author of this exquisite production. | 


But he can not remain unknown. The seed in the 
ground may resist the sunbeam if such genius 


can remain hid.” Then came the poetry. And I 
assure you it was poetry. None of your common 
ware. I will, by way of showing the public how 
much it has lost by neglecting my poetry, give the 
last stanza, to which the editor aforesaid directed 
special attention: 
‘‘ Farewell, dear girl, farewell! 
I ne’er shall love another; 


In peace and comfort may you dwell, 
And I'll go home to mother.” 


But I must say that I have long since given 
up poetry. I have sacked the Muses. I have sev- 
eral reasons. 

The first one I have alluded to. I have been 
badly used by the public. There are some who 
say that reat genius is always patronized lib- 
erally. Not so—not a word of truth in it. J 
know better. Havel Been patronizep? That’s the 
question. Iam not apprised that, apart from the 
single instance alluded to, a solitary poetic produc- 
tion from my pen was ever copied abroad. And 
another matter. When Mr. Griswold made his 
selections of the “Poets of America,” he never 
inserted any thing from me! That is an omission 
for which Mr. Griswold must answer to posterity! 
My hands are clear of it. And that he may stand 
in his true position before the world, I hereby 
declare, that it is not true that I procured an in- 
junction from the Supreme Court of the United 
States barring him from all right to select any of 
my articles for publication in his book. Will Mr. 
Griswold explain? Will he tell also if it is true 
that Longfellow, Bryant, and Halleck waited on 
him personally, and begged him, for the sake of 
their reputation, not to insert my poem—blank 
verse, sixteen cantos—on the Reformation? 

I have other reasons for believing that there has 
been a conspiracy against me in certain circles. I 
have never been called on by the publisher of a 
single monthly in England or America to become a 
regular contributor to his poetical department! Is 
not that proof of a conspiracy among the would-be 
poets on both sides of the Atlantic to keep me 
down? Will the people suffer such things? Can 
they do it? 

Hence, I have retired to the shades of humble life. 
I have demonstrated that poetry is a very uncertain 
business. 

All who have read this history of sorrow will 
admit that I deserved success. I have not found it. 

I will now close this o’er true tale with some 
practical advice gratis. 

Let young people beware of poetry. It won’t 
pay—nine times out of ten, it won’t. If mine has 
been laughed at, what can you expect for yours? 
Avoid it, then, O ye verse-makers! I have pleaded 
with you by your own good, and now I will say— 
and, being an ex-poet, I am competent to utter 
an opinion—I will say, that some who have writ- 
ten for the Repository ought to quit; for instance— 
but if I go any farther the Doctor’s shears will 
click. 
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1 HEAR THE ANGELS SINGING. 


BY MRS. 8S. KE. FURMAN. 
I near the angels singing—O dearest mother, list! 
The music how entrancing! the seraph-hymnings 
come, 
And light refulgent breaketh, dispelling all the mist 
That o’er thy child hath hover’d with a sad and 
chilling gloom. 
O, beautiful with promise was life’s unfolding 
flowers; 
But let them droop and wither beside the early 
dead; 
I go to gather blossoms from the ever-blooming 
bowers, 
And the odor of their fragrance steals around 
my dying bed. ; 
I hear the angels singing, and my heart’s young 
hopes no more 
Are in this world, so changeable with joy and 
sadd’ning care; 
They’re calling, sweetly calling, from the bright, 
enchanting shore, 
And my Savior’s arms are open—I will soon be 
with them there. 


O, mourn me not, sweet mother! joy that in early 
years 
Thy pure and gentle teachings bade my young 
worship rise 
To the throne of the Eternal; then dry thy widow’d 
tears, 
And smile to think thy lov’d ones will await thee 
in the skies. 


Thear the angelg@inging; hasten on, immortal dawn! 
For my weary spirit fluttereth, and the hours 
seemeth slow; 
It panteth for the freedom of the ever-blessed morn, 
And the white-winged angels waiteth—weeping 
mother, let me go. 
But in thy mournful watchings, when evening shad- 
ows creep 
Around thy lonely dwelling, with no fond voice 
to cheer, 
I'll come with spirit-music, and thy sorrows lull to 
sleep, 
And in thy blissful visions thou wilt know thy 
child is near. 


I hear the angels singing; safely from thy loving 
breast 
Yield thy darling to the Savior, who hath come 
to be her guide 
Through death’s valley: I now sweetly on his faith- 
ful bosom rest; 
Ye throng of seraph harpers, heaven’s portals 
open wide, 
Thus in the lovely spring-time of life’s bright, joy- 
ous day, 
When April’s dew-drops glisten’d on the cheek 
of balmy even, 





Like the beauteous star of morning that fades in 
light away, 
So gently from earth’s twilight her spirit pass’d 
to heaven. 
Let me but hear the angels when comes my latest 
hour, 
My weary head be pillow’d on the arm of sov- 
ereign love, 
And the Christian’s faith to triumph o’er death’s 
dark, kingly power— 
O glorious hope thus joyfully to wing my flight 
above! 





SABBATH THOUGHTS. 


BY PH@BE CARY. 
I am sitting all the while 
Looking down the solemn aisle, 
Toward the saints and martyrs old 
Standing in their niches cold— 
Toward the wings of cherubs fair, 
Vailing half their golden hair, 
And the painted light that falls 
Through the window on the walls. 


I can see the revered flow 

Of soft garments, white as snow, 
And the shade of silver hair 
Dropping on the book of prayer. 
I can hear the litany, 
‘Miserable sinners, we,” 

And the organ swelling higher, 
And the chanting of the choir. 


And I marvel if with them, 

In the New Jerusalem, 

I shall hear the sacred choir 

Chant with flaming tongues of fire; 
If I e’er shall find a place 

With the ransomed, saved by grace; 
If my feet shall ever tread 

Where the just are perfected? 

Not, my soul, as now thou art; 

Not with this rebellious heart; 

Not with nature unsubdued, 

Evil overshadowing good; 

Not while I for pardon seek 

With a faith so faint and weak; 

Not while tempted thus to sin, 
From without and from within! 
Thou whom love did once compel 
Down from heaven to sleep in hell;* 
Thou whose mercy purged from dross 
Even the thief upon the cross, 

Save me, O thou bleeding Lamb, 
Chief of sinners though I am, 
When, with clouds about thee furled, 


*In hades, or the grave. 
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FEMALE EDUCATION. 


BY J. G. HASWELL. 
**Go in thy native innocence, rely 
On what thon hast of virtue, summon all; 
For God toward thee hath done his part, do thine.” 
Mitton’s Paravise Lost, Boox IX. 

“Certainly the minds of women are capable of the same 
improvement and the same furniture as those of men; and it is 
of importance that when they have leisure they should have 
the same resource in reading, and the same power of instruct- 
ing the world by writing, that men have; and that if they be 
mothers, they be capable of assisting in the instruction of their 
children, to which they have generally more opportunity to 
attend than the fathers.”—PriestTLey’s Opinion. 

Ir is a work of supererogation to attempt to 
prove the equality of the sexes in regard to mind. 
There are in all parts of the world a bright galaxy 
of names in the republic of letters, ever shining 
forth as proofs of the ability of females; and they 
stand out as beacon-lights to all who would emu- 
late their virtues, and take upon themselves their 
mantle of fame. <A review of Scripture history 
will present to our minds women adapted to all 
the wants of the age in which they lived, and emi- 
nent for all the virtues which are so useful and so 
beautiful in womankind. 

Greece had her “violet-crowned, pure, sweetly 
smiling Sappho;’ Rome her Cornelias; and the 
other countries of Europe, both ancient and mod- 
ern, many who have done honor to literature, to 
their sex, and to the world. To date far back in 
the history of England, we may notice that “Lady 
Bacon, Lady Burleigh, Lady Russell, Lady Kille- 
grew, Mrs. Roper, Lady Jane Gray, Queen Eliza- 
beth, and many others of the same age, were versed 
in Latin and Greek, as well as other branches of 
knowledge.” Southey says, ‘Henry VIII was the 
magnificent patron of literature and the arts; and 
it is to the example which he set of giving his 
daughters, as well as his sons, a learned education, 
that England is indebted for the women and the 
men of the Elizabethan age.” These are bright 
examples of what educated women and mothers 
can do in the progress of society. The Elizabethan 
age is regarded as the Augustan age of English lit- 
erature, in which we find the great names of Hooker, 
Bacon, Spenser, and Shakspeare. 

France has produced her examples of illustrious 
women. Napoleon, who feared not the armies of 


combined Europe, quailed before the genius of | 


Madame de Stael. Madame de Genlis superin- 
tended the education of Louis Philippe; and while 
she was pursuing the office of instructor to kings, 
others of her sex, in her own country and in the 
different states of the continent, were recommend- 
ing religion and morals to the people, in opposi- 
tion to that flood of infidelity which was yet deso- 
lating the land. 

As early as the Elizabethan age did the mothers 
of England instill into the minds of their sons the 





love of learning and of liberty. They taught, fos- 
tered, and cherished the progenitors of those men 
who shone conspicuous in the cabinet and in the 
field in the glorious days of Cromwell and the 
Commonwealth—who acted and fought like men 
in the revolution of 1688, in the reforms of later 
times, and in all those periods of trial which called 
forth the virtues, the abilities, and the energies of 
superior men. To these mothers are we indebted 
for much of the civil and religious liberty which 
we now enjoy; for from them descended the moth- 
ers and fathers of American independence. 

Our own country, though just entering the arena 
of literary conflict, has produced many female au- 
thors, who have wielded, and still continue to 
wield, a powerful influence over the morals and 
general improvement of this country. The women 
of the Revolution, though deprived of many of 
the aids which surround the women of the present 
day, were bright examples of female energy and 
perseverance. They not only learned much them- 
selves, but they encouraged learning, and fostered 
the true spirit of liberty and republicanism. Their 
stern spirit of democracy and equality may be 
illustrated by the witticism of Mrs. Bache, the only 
daughter of Benjamin Franklin. “Having learned 
that the English lady to whom some of her daugh- 
ters were sent to school, had placed the pupils con- 
nected with persons in public life—her children 
among the number—at the upper end of the table, 
upon the ground that the young ladies of rank 
should sit together, Mrs. Bache sent her word that 
in this country there was no rank but rank mut- 
ton.” Mrs. Adams, of Revolutionary memory, 
often gave strength even to the buoyant courage 
of her husband, who had ventuged life, fortune, 
and honors in the cause of independence. She 
was, with her husband and her children, all scions 
of anoble stock. Her education, which, she says, 
had been defective, owing to the times in which 
she lived, was strengthened by that self-teaching, 
practical life which she led, assisted by the intel- 
lectual and improving society which her connec- 
tions and her station in life commanded. Every 


| young lady in the land would improve her head 


and heart by reading her letters. 

Female excellence, female ability, and willing- 
ness to do good have been increasing, and now 
form one of the prominent traits in the character of 
the active women of America. But the number of 
active women, efficient from their education, must 
be greatly increased before any very great results 
can be produced upon the great mass of female 
mind. Encouragement, stimulus is needed. <A 
beautiful field of flowers must be presented to the 
view, and incentives offered to cull every thing 
elegant and useful—every thing that can gratify 
the taste, elevate the mind, and give power to the 
individual to benefit her race. Most of the female 
writers of this country have chosen the department 
of belles-lettres, and have expressed the deep emo- 
tions of the heart in the language of poetry. How 
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touching the history and the writings of Lucretia 
and Margaret Davidson! How beautiful in their 
lives! how tender and instructing are their writings 
to the youthful mind! Then there are the illustri- 
ous examples of Mrs. Sigourney, Mrs. Embury, 
Mrs. Pierson, Mrs. Osgood, Mrs. Judson, together 
with many others of well-earned fame. And we 
of the west have Mrs. Welby, Miss S. J. Clarke— 
or Grace Greenwood—Miss Cox, Miss Beecher, and 
others which we can not enumerate here, bold and 
striking landmarks to guide the young female to 
fame and usefulness—bright stars to make the eye 
kindle with enthusiasm in beholding the triumphs 
of her sex. 

The example of one practical, educated woman 
may be worth scores of essays to all who are within 
the sphere of her influence; but then there must 
be agitation before reform, and practical essays 
may do something to effect the object. Women, as 
well as men, are accountable beings—accountable, 
too, for that measure of intellect which God has 
given them; the talent given must be improved; 
the sphere assigned them is not so large as that of 
men, but it is equally important. If mothers were 
better educated, the elementary part of the educa- 
tion of their children would be better, and the 
teacher who should follow in the more abstruse 
branches of learning would have comparatively an 
easy task. In volume ii, page 184, of Lord Brough- 
am’s Speeches, we have the following words, which, 
says a distinguished individual, ought to be im- 
pressed on the mind of every human being who 
incurs the awful responsibility of forming the first 
stages of life: “During the period between the ages 
of eighteen months or two years and six—I will 
even say and five—he learns much more of the 
material world, of his own powers, of the nature 
of other bodies, even of his mind and of other 
minds, than he ever after acquires during all the 
| years of boyhood, youth, and manhood. Every 
| child, of even the most ordinary capacity, learns 
| more, gains a greater mass of knowledge, and of a 
more useful kind, at this tender age, than the great- 
| est philosopher is enabled to build upon it during 
| the longest years of age, even were he to live to 
| eighty years of age, and pursue the splendid career 
of a Newton or Laplace.” 

The responsibilities of women are not inferior to 
those of men. It is the mind that makes the man; 
but it is woman who forms the mind. She has also 
| a great influence in promoting the health of the 
body; hence the necessity of her being well ac- 
| quainted with the too much-neglected science of 
| physiology. She would then be better qualified to 
adjust the amount of food, exercise, and dress, and 
to maintain an intelligent control over the growing 
| powers of the human being intrusted to her charge. 


The passion for light, airy dress and thin shoes— 
as well as for light, airy literature and thin belles- | 


lettres—entirely unsuited to our republican climate, 
| is destroying its thousands every year in this coun- 


| try. When will American ladies have the inde- | 
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pendence to adopt national fashions, and to reject the 
flimsy, cast-off fashions of ever-changing France? 
One remark from N. P. Willis may suffice on this 
subject: “‘We landed at the Zunar. Bow-windows 
crowded with fair faces, in enormous pink turbans, 
naked shoulders—which I am already so oriental- 
ized as to think very indecent—puffed curls, and 
pinched waists, reminded us at every step that we 
were in a Christian quarter of Constantinople.” 
The state takes some interest in the education of | 
her sons. Then there is the donations of individ- 
uals in the establishment and endowment of col- 
leges—all given for the honor and support of her 
sons in mature life. But her daughters are almost, 
if not entirely, left to the tender mercies of their 
parents and guardians, to the false taste of general 
society, and to the general apathy of public feeling 
on that subject. We are aware that in New Eng- 
land, and in some of the cities and large towns of 
other parts of the Union, there are seminaries and 
places of public instruction for females, which 
speak well for the public spirit of these communi- 
ties. But while the means of instruction for sons 
has been constantly increasing, that for daughters 
has been constantly fluctuating, for the want of pub- 
lic spirit and legislative interference. The Spartans 
attended as well to the physical education of their 
daughters as to that of their sons; and they thought, 
and with good reason, that it was all-important. 
And we ought, as a nation, surrounded as we are 
by all the enlightening influences of the nineteenth 
century, to educate the daughters of the land, mor- 
ally, mentally, and physically, to the highest point 
of which our means and their situation and ca- 
pacities will admit. Some young ladies spend as 
much time and money in acquiring a little tinsel 
as some young men do in taking a thorough course 
of classical studies. This is not, however, so much 
their fault as it is the fault of the public taste. For 
it is a truism, that whatever is set before an indi- 
vidual or a society as a standard of excellence, will 
be attained, in some degree, by many who will enter 
the lists as competitors for the prize. If the stand- 
ard is low, more will enter the lists, and « greater 
amount of mischief be done. If high, a less num- 
ber may attempt it, but a greater amount of excel- 
lence and usefulness will be attained and diffused. 
Women ought to be something more than mere 
cooks and nurses; and if they maintain the true 
dignity of the female character, they will be some- 
thing more than mere useless ornaments. There is 
a happy medium. Many are educated as if they 
were determined to thwart the designs of Provi- 
dence, and always obtain and retain situations of 
wealth and ease; forgetting that the best calcula- 
tions may be overturned, and that their want of 





qualification to support with dignity a change in 


situation may become one of the great annoyances 


‘of their lives. If we dislike a state of dependence, 


let us qualify ourselves to be somewhat independ- 


| ent under all circumstances. It ought to be fully 


impressed upon the minds of all, that knowledge 
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has a permanent value—a value which reaches be- 
yond the grave. How impressive the language of 
Sir Sydney Smith upon this subject: “One of the 
most agreeable consequences of knowledge is the 
respect and importance which it communicates to old 
age. Men rise in character often as they increase 
in years; they are venerable from what they have 
acquired, and pleasing from what they can impart. 
If they outlive their faculties, the mere frame it- 
self is respected for what it once contained. But 
women—such is their unfortunate style of educa- 
tion—hazard every thing upon one cast of a die; 
when youth is gone, allis gone. No human crea- 
ture gives his admiration for nothing: either the 
eye must be charmed or the understanding grat- 
ified. A woman must talk wisely or look well. 
Every human being must put up with the coldest 
civility who has neither the charms of youth nor 
the wisdom of age. Neither is there the slightest 
commiseration for decayed accomplishments; no 
man mourns over the fragments of a dancer, or 
drops a tear on the relics of musical skill. They 
are flowers destined to perish; but the decay of 
great talents is always the subject of solemn pity; 
even when their last memorial is over, their ruins 
and vestiges are regarded with pious affection.” 
Most females, especially in our towns and vil- 
lages, have a few years, in the early part of life, to 
devote to the rudiments of a fashionable education. 
Music, drawing, painting, embroidery, flowers, fruit, 
filigrave—all good enough in themselves—have 
taken up all the best hours of youth, and a distaste 
is generated for any thing useful in learning. The 
sciences, classic lore, and much that is necessary 
in domestic economy, must give way to the raging 
desire to show off or come out. This happens gen- 
erally between the ages of fourteen and sixteen, 
when they quit school, with very little of elementary 
learning, and with still less of regular, improving 
reading. For how is it possible for a young lady 
to be any thing like a scholar at the early age of 
sixteen, about the age at which our boys have 
the necessary rudiments for entering college? At 
this age—such is the custom of society—the young 
female begins to have some faint shadowing forth 
of domestic duties, or, at least, of a change of her 
relations, in expectancy. Then it is often the case 
that all dreams of fame, learning, and extended 
usefulness are dissipated. Once out, they are like 
many of our professional men, who are fortified by 
their diplomas, but who forever after eschew study. 
Then comes stronger desires for novels, poppy- field 
magazines, love stories, heroes and heroines, beau- 
tiful knights on fine prancing steeds, princes and 
princesses—of course, all ready to marry homespun 
republicans—all ideal, sentimental dream-land is 
fully explored. Thus life is taken up, till some 
Quixotic knight strikes her confused fancy; they 
unite their destinies, and in a short time she wakes 
up, like one of the seven sleepers, to the realities 
of life; and instead of being waited upon by fairies 
and living in battlemented castles, she lives in a 
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rustic cottage, often without the attendance of her 
lord, waits upon herself and her knight to boot, 
loses her romance, and sinks ofttimes below the 
common level of human beings. This is too fre- 
quently the end of mere novel readers, showing 
conclusively that degradation can be attained by 
uselessness and inefficiency, as well as by servitude 
and its consequent, inferiority. 

The mothers of America should be qualified to 
teach their children useful lessons in almost every 
department of knowledge. In addition to the 
sciences, poetry and drawing—especially from na- 
ture—and also, at least, vocal music, should be 
taught them, that all the heart’s finer feelings may 
be full of the milk of human kindness. The Bible 
is full of the richest gems of thought—full of the 
richest imagery and beauty; and in the spring-time 
of life indelible impressions should be made from 
the pages of the Bible upon the mind and heart. 
These would tell in after life upon all the relations 
of son, husband, father, citizen, and heir of immor- 
tality. Mothers should inspire their children with 
the love of music, that their souls may be filled 
with harmony and beauty. History, with all its 
boundless depths of wisdom, should be taught, 
that the youth may be incited to emulate the vir- 
tues of the sages of antiquity and the great men of 
modern times. Let the American mother do these 
things, then shall she be able to preser< her off- 
spring to the state with the noble bearing of Cor- 
nelia, the splendid Roman matron, and mother of 
the Gracchi: “‘ Haec ornamenta mea sund,’ [these 
are my jewels;] take them, and may my country 
prosper in their counsels!” 





WHATI LOVE. 


BY MRS. 8, L. PANCOAST. 
I rove the first pale flowers of spring 
Which send abroad their sweet perfume; 
They bloom to deck the lowly beds 
Of loved ones sleeping in the tomb. 


I love the first pale flowers of spring 
Which open o’er my father’s breast— 

Sweet emblems of his transient hours, 
Companions of the grave’s lone guest. 


I leve the early summer flowers; 
But more than all the sweet white rose 
Which long has bloomed o’er Annie’s head, 
And marked the place of her repose. 
I love the willow’s drooping boughs, 
Which to the gentle breeze will wave; 
Through them the kindly dew-drops pass 
To moisten o’er a brother’s grave. 


I have a beauteous casket rare, 
Hid ever from the stranger’s eye, 

In which the first pale flowers of spring 
And early rosebuds withered lie. 
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THE MOURNER BLESSED. 


BY REV. THOMAS 8 BROWN, 


* Long years ago there fell a fearful shadow upon my way; 

A heavy cloud vailed from my drooping spirit the light of day; 

I walked alone a sad and restless mourner amid earth’s bloom, 

With a crush’d, bleeding heart, all vainly yearning for the 

quiet tomb.” 

Turse words I found in the Scrap-Book of Marie 
B. Hall, the wife of the Rev. George Kerr, of the 
New York conference. She had marked them with 
her own hand. On the one side she had appro- 
priated them to herself by the single word “ Mine.” 
On the other side she had pointed out the “heavy 
cloud which had vailed from her drooping spirit 
the light of day” by the words, “Mother, dear 
mother.” To her these words were most appro- 
priate. Those who knew her will not wonder that 
she carried in her bosom “a crushed and bleeding 
heart, all vainly yearning for the quiet tomb.” 
From earliest childhood she had lived in the pres- 
ence of the angel of death. With startling fre- 
quency had his knock been heard at the door of 
her much-loved home. She was the youngest of 
ten children, and eight of them had preceded her to 
the narrow house. And she, too, now sleeps with 
her kindred dust in that quiet graveyard, in the 
old orchard close by the old homme. She was born 
in the town of Canaan, October 25, 1826. Her 
parents were members of the Congregational Church. 
When seven years of age she was deprived of a 
father’s care. Her mother was a woman of supe- 
rior mental endowments and moral principle. It 
might be said of her that she had been tried in the 
furnace of affliction seven times heated. When I 
first knew her she had buried a husband and seven 
children, while three yet remained. Soon again 
Death beat with hasty tread the well-worn thresh- 
old, and another was carried to her rest. Marie 
was now her only daughter. Faithfully did she 
strive to protect the fragile flower now left bloom- 
ing alone on the parent stem. She gazed upon her 
as one will often gaze upon a lovely vision, fearing 
that each moment it will pass away. But she was 
spared the heavier stroke of seeing her too droop 
and die, like a flower which appeareth for a little 
while, and then passeth away. She died in March, 
1847, and Marie was left alone. The oak had 
fallen, and the tendrils which had encircled so 
closely its aged form were rudely torn asunder. 
This was the “tenth wave” of affliction. It rolled 
darkly, fearfully over her. When it had passed, 
she was like the bruised flower beaten down to the 
earth by the storm. The hills which surrounded 
her quiet home, which had so often echoed her 
merry laugh, and had so often been the silent listen- 
ers to her twilight song, were now sad and dreary. 

She soon left the scenes of such heart-rending 
associations and saddening memories to spend a 
little time with dear friends. But while enjoying 
and appreciating the delicate efforts put forth to 
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comfort her broken heart, she yet looked back with 
bitter agony to the place of her sorrows. In a 
letter to a female friend she gave utterance to her 
feelings: “I am left alone with memory. It has 
been a sad and gloomy day to me—not one ray of 
sunshine to gladden my weary heart. I wished 
myself far, far away from kind, familiar faces, from 
my old home, from all that could remind me of the 
past; but vain wish! for‘I am bound by the iron 
ring of fate.’ I must toil on—and O, what will 
the end be!” She had not yet learned to look 
away from ‘earth in the hour of affliction. Again 
to the same friend she unbosoms her heart. Speak- 
ing of Canaan: “It was once my happy home. My 
all wasthere. My own dear, dezr mother! But now 
all is enshrouded in gloom. I have neither father 
nor mother—no one now to guide me in the cold 
world. O,amI not all alone!” Swallowed up in 
the sea of saddening thoughts, without a kindred 
breast on which to repose her head, separated from 
that mother of whom she often spoke as a part of 
her own being, the horizon of life closed around 
her dark and gloomy. Hope itself dare not raise 
the least expectation, so often had the opening bud 
of happiness been blasted by the chilliness of the 
grave. 

But the bruised reed driven to the ground will 
again lift its head. The direst storm that ever fills 
the heavens with its blackness and desolates the 
earth with its ravages passes by, leaving ,the glo- 
rious sunlight. Thus mercifully do affliction’s 
storms pass by. The fresh-dug earth which seems 
to rest so heavily upon the bosom of the dead, 
soon appears to memory’s eye as the green cover- 
ing beneath which they enjoy a sweet and undis- 
turbed repose. The painful incidents cease to be 
remembered, and the retrospect, changed by the 
mellow light of distance, excites a pleasant sadness 
rather than intense suffering. So, too, did the 
deep despondency of her mind give place to hap- 
pier thoughts. Within a year from her mother’s 
death a kind providence gave her a home in the 
family of Rev. William Brush, of the Dutch Re- 
formed Church, in Ulster county, N. Y. Her pe- 
cuniary circumstances being quite comfortable, it 
was with the hope of finding relief that she ac- 
cepted the invitation to reside in this family as an 
instructor. For this situation she was most admi- 
rably qualified. In the discharge of its duties she 
won the ardent affection of her pupils and the 
family. 

In this place she found relief—not only that 
which springs from the discharge of every-day 
duty, but that which springs from the God of all 
comfort. She saw the loveliness of religion per- 
vading the family circle, and through divine grace 
she was led to embrace that Savior who died for 
man. Whatachange this wrought!—not an exter- 
nal change, since all her life to the eye of man had 
been unblamable. She was now able to look away 
from this dark, troublous sea of life, on which her 
little bark had been so rudely tossed, to the haven 
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of rest, where there is no more storm. The deep, | herself, and to no one did it give less pain. She had 
impending gloom which hung so heavily upon her | foreseen the evil and was prepared. Surely Death 
heart was penetrated by the rays of the Sun of | approached to bear off his victim. In vain every 
righteousness. The thick black clouds which shut | effort to stay his coming. Dimly and more dimly 
in her life’s horizon now broke away, and the bow | burned the lamp of life, till it ceased to burn. 
of promise spanned the blue arch above. That | Gently, sweetly she fell asleep in Jesus. 


feeling of loneliness and desolation was gone. If «t Behold the bed of death, 


she stood alone, struggling and contending with the Pin este aud tecdie cit 

trials of life, there was One above who had said, Heard ye the sob of parting breath? 
“I will never leave nor forsake thee.” She had Mark’d ye the eye’s last ray? 
now cast anchor in the promises of God, and hence- No; life so sweetly ceased to be, 


It laps’d in immortality.” 


forth her life was hid with Christ in God. How 
changed her view of the way by which God had | Thus passed away from earth, cut down like un- 
led her! Once she felt that she was “bound by | timely fruit, one whose memory will long be cher- 
the iron ring of fate” to a destiny of suffering; | ished by those who knew her. Her grave is with 
but now she could say, “I feel thankful often that | her kindred, and her spirit rejoices in that better 
the sun has not always shone upon me; for had it, | world which sorrow never invades. If, however, 
I am sure I should never have looked beyond this | she has passed away like a vision of the night when 
world.” Not that she now felt less her peculiar | one awaketh, we may yet muse upon the loveliness 
afflictions; but she saw what before she failed to | we could appreciate but could not retain. The 
see—a Father’s hand guided by infinite wisdom | subject of this sketch was favored by God with 
and love. To such there is a preciousness in the | a form of exquisite beauty and a personal appear- 
Savior and a consolation in the Gospel of which | ance most engaging. She possessed—to use the 
those untutored in affliction’s school have no just | language of another—that inexpressible look of 
conception. To one so early cast upon the world | delicacy and tenderness about the eye, that touch- 
without father or mother, how precious the words | ing sweetness of the voice, that languid graceful- 
of inspiration, “When father and mother forsake | ness of the limbs, which marks those on whom 
me, then the Lord will take me up!” At peace | the seal of heaven is set. Nor were her personal 
with God, and believing in his benevolent inten- | attractions associated with any apparent conscious- 
tions toward herself in all his mysterious dispen- | ness of their superiority, or any of those airs 
sations, she could look upon the past more calmly, | which reveal the lack of all but external beauty. 
and upon the future more hopefully. In social intercourse she was easy and familiar, 
In this the place of her spiritual birth she passed | most especially with cherished friends in the quiet 
nearly two years, ripening and preparing, under | of her home. She was never rude, but always 
Christian influence and in the use of Christian | cheerful and pleasant, ever greeting a friend with a 
ordinances, for that home of the blessed which she | genial, lovelit smile. Even after that dark cloud 
herself never supposed to be far distant. She re- | rested upon her spirit she did not obtrude her 
membered the early graves of her kindred; and the | griefs upon the notice of the casual observer. 
thought was not unpleasant to her that she should | There was about her a quietness and gentleness 
soon sleep beside beloved dust. that could not fail to attract, while these traits 
Upon leaving this family, she returned to her old | were associated with a certain dignity of person 
home, where her acquaintance with Mr. Kerr began. | which repelled the least undue familiarity. 
That acquaintance ripened into affection, and she But the casket was not fairer than the jewel. 
became his wife in September, 1850. Few have | She early exhibited a taste for study and a desire 
more rejoiced in the consummation of this relation | for improvement. Her moments of leisure were 
than she. To the ever-abiding consciousness of a | not occupied in perusing the light reading of the 
heavenly Protector was added the reality of an | age, but in drinking at purer and more wholesome 
earthly friend, who could sympathize in her sor- | fountains. She communed with the standard writ- 
rows, participate in her joys, and guide her trust- | ers of the English language, both in prose and 
ing footsteps along the rugged path of life. She | poetry. With these she was quite familiar, and 
stood at the bridal altar a lovely bride, rejoicing to | could refer to them with freedom and correct taste. 
commit her earthly destiny into the hands of one | In taste she particularly excelled. As her person 
in whom she had implicit confidence. In this new | was ever an exhibition of good taste, so all her 
relation her happiness was not short-lived and | mental operations were alike characterized by the 
transient, but it flowed broad and deep, like a| same quality. While life lasted she desired to 
river. Toafriend she wrote, “I am very happy; | improve and cultivate her mind, regarding as 
my heavenly Father is, indeed, leading me through | proper motives both the pleasure it affords and 
pleasant places.” But, alas for him who watched | the greater influence of which it renders one capa- 
over her so tenderly! the flower began to show | ble. She was a devoted lover and a successful 
many indications of the worm at its root. In | cultivator of music. With her mental endowments 
about one year from her marriage she began to | and varied accomplishments she possessed a heart 
fail. No one was more conscious of the fact than | full of warm, noble, and generous feeling. Hers 
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was not that cold, formal salutation which congeals 
the flowing current of friendship. The firm, hearty 
grasp of the hand; the beaming countenance, re- 
flecting the warmth of the heart; and the pleasant 
smile, welcomed the friend to her door. She had a 
heart to love. To the demands of friendship she 
was ever true—to its confidences she was ever 
faithful. Before she became a Christian she was 
adorned with all those excellences and virtues 
which are estimable in the female character. Her 
natural disposition was much modified by the pe- 
culiar trials of her early life. These imparted to 
her countenance a pleasing sadness, subdued her 
spirits to a quiet cheerfulness, and gave to her that 
gentleness of manner more pleasing than the most 
bewitching gayety. No one placed like her, unless 
most insensible to obvious truth, could escape the 
conclusion which she ever entertained, that her 
sun must go down in early morning. Her whole 
character was still more modified by the religion 
of Jesus. This developed its beauties and purged 
away its imperfections. 

As a Christian, Mrs. Kerr was most exemplary in 
her outward life, and most rich in her soul’s expe- 
rience of the grace of God. In her book of stray 
thoughts, written during the last year of her life, I 
find these thoughts: “I feel God’s presence morn- 
ing, noon, and night. Sometimes a dark cloud, 
big with disappointed hopes, full of pain and 
death, hovers over me. Then I think of God and 
all that he has done for me. Jesus sweetly whis- 
pers, ‘Peace, be still; I am thy salvation.” At 
another time she records this prayer: “Quicken 
my heart, O my Savior, in every good word. and 
deed! I would be ready calmly to welcome thy 
reaper, Death.” During the same year she writes to 
a friend: “Jesus cares for us. Let us give ourselves 
up entirely to him. He doeth all things well. 
What have we to fear with such a friend? Is it 
not refreshing to belong to Christ’s Church on 
earth, and think that if we are faithful, and win 
jewels to his crown, a glorious reward awaits us?” 
Filled with love to Jesus and to the souls of men, 
she ever did what she could for the salvation of a 
lost world. She delighted to hold up the hands 
and encourage the heart of her husband, or to pro- 
mote the interests of the Church of God. It was 
her aim and purpose to live for God. To him she 
consecrated all her powers. 

The memory of the silent dead, and her settled 
conviction that her own life would be short, warned 
her to do with all her might whatsoever her hands 
found to do. Her experience led her to reflect 
much upon the grave, though not with dark fore- 
bodings. On the evening of August 28, 1851, she 
records: ‘“ Another day has passed, and now has 
come my long-loved hour of twilight, the time for 
calm reflection. For atime my wandering thoughts 
are with the dead past: a little city of the silent 
near my childhood’s home is deserted, and in those 
dear old rooms I see the loved ones of years gone 
by—a mother dear, brothers and sisters in number 





nine. Death came and took them one by one. I 
knew 

‘It was for the Lord of Paradise 

He bound them in his sheaves;’ 
but sorrow’s mildew was on my heart, and every 
hour, though all nature smiles, brings thoughts of 
my old home, and the orchard under whose trees 
nestles the little graveyard. A space is left, and 
anon, ‘if I wait, the grave is mine home.’” Not 
long was she compelled to wait. She now rests by 
the side of those dead past with whom her thoughts 
so often communed. 





THE RESURRECTION OF CHRIST. 
(SECOND PAPER.) 


We have already shown that, beyond all ques- 
tion, Christ was crucified, dead, and buried. Now, 
if it shall be shown that he was subsequently seen, 
conversed with, handled, gave and received com- 
munications, walked, eat, reproved and instructed, 
declared himself to be alive, and performed the 
functions of a living man; and if it shall be shown 
that the personal witnesses of these facts were com- 
petent witnesses, that the number of them was 
large, that they had opportunity to investigate and 
know the things whereof they affirmed, that their 
testimony was given at the time and in the place 
where the things occurred, and, finally, that it was 
given under such circumstances as attested, on the 
part of the witnesses, a full conviction and cer- 
tainty of the fact; if all these facts shall be shown, 
then we say, that, according to all the rules of evi- 
dence and the established laws of human belief, 
we must credit the actual resurrection of the Lord 
Jesus Christ from the dead. 

To render the question more perspicuous and 
satisfactory, it may be necessary to mention some 
of the circumstances connected with the crucifixion, 
death, and burial of our Lord. When he was led 
away to be crucified, a great company of his dis- 
ciples, relatives, and friends followed, bewailing 
and lamenting him. Some of them stood so near 
the cross that he could speak to them; others stood 
afar off. Many of them remained till the mysteri- 
ous darkness that overwhelmed the land had passed 
away, and the Lord had given up the ghost. 
Among those who not only witnessed his cruci- 
fixion, but tarried till he was laid in the sepulcher, 
were “‘ Mary Magdalene and the other Mary;” that is, 
“Mary,” the mother of “James.” Several women 
appear to have agreed to embalm the body of our 
Lord, and, after leaving the tomb, they “prepared 
spices and ointments” fur that purpose. This be- 
ing done, they rested on the Sabbath, and came as 
the day was dawning, on the first day of the weck, 
to execute the design. They appear to have been 
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ignorant that the Jews had sealed the tomb, and 
placed a guard over it; and the two Marys and 
Salome, who were in advance of the other women, 
were perplexed how they might roll away the 
stone from the door of the sepulcher. About this 
time—before the women had reached the sepul- 
cher—an angel descended from heaven, rolled the 
stone from the sepulcher, and sat upon it. The 
guard were struck with astonishment, and for a 
moment were like dead men; but recovering them- 
selves, and finding that the body of Christ was 
gone, they fled into the city, and reported the fact 
to the Jews. 

As the women approached the tomb, they beheld 
that the stone was rolled away. This filled them 
with alarm; and Mary Magdalene, concluding that 
the body had been taken away, ran hack to tell 
Peter and John. The other Mary and Salome ap- 
proached the tomb, determined to ascertain whether 
the body was there; but as they entered the tomb, 
and saw the angel, but not the body, they were 
affrighted. The angel sought to calm their fears, 
told them the Lord had risen, and bade them behold 
the place where they laid him, and then go and tell 
his disciples. But the women went out quickly 
from the sepulcher, and fled trembling with affright, 
saying not a word, but hasting to report what they 
had seen to the eleven apostles. They had hardly 
gone when Peter and John came, running in ad- 
vance of Mary Magdalene, and went into the sep- 
ulcher. They found that the body was not there, 
but saw the grave-clothes lying folded up; and 
after that they returned to their own home, won- 
dering at what had occurred. 

1. First appearance of Christ. Mary Magdalene 
was left alone at the tomb. She had lingered be- 
hind to weep, being in much doubt and perplexity 
as to what had become of the body of Jesus. 
While weeping, she stooped down and looked 
again into the sepulcher, if perchance there might 
have been some mistake about the body having 
been removed. ‘There she saw two angels, robed in 
white, one at the head and one at the foot, where 
the body of Jesus had lain. How touchingly beau- 
tiful her reply when they asked her why she wept, 
‘Because they have taken away my Lord, and I 
know not where they have laid him!” Turning 
back, she saw Jesus standing by her; but, blinded 
by her tears, and bewildered by her apprehensions, 
she did not recognize either his personal appear- 
ance nor yet his voice, when he tenderly inquired 
the cause of her grief; but supposing him to be the 
gardener who cultivated the garden, and who might 
have removed the body, she said, “Sir, if thou hast 
borne him hence, tell me where thou hast laid him, 
and I will take him away.” What an affecting evi- 
dence of the strength and purity of her attachment 
to her Lord—an attachment which death had no 
power to dissolve! And how overwhelming her 
astonishment and delight when she heard the well- 
known voice uttering, as if surprised at her want 





of recognition, “Mary!” She could doubt no 


more—the voice and the bodily appearance are 
both recognized, and she, uttering an exclamation 
of surprise and joy, prostrating herself before him, 
held him by the feet, and worshiped him. But he 
bids her make no delay; the time was short; he 
was about to ascend to his Father and his God; 
therefore, to haste and tell his disciples. Then she 
went and told the disciples, as they were mourning 
and weeping, that she had seen the Lord, and that 
he had said these things to her; but they believed 
it not. 

All this narrative has an air of simplicity and 
naturalness, a harmony of parts, a coincidence with 
collateral circumstances, a correspondence of feel- 
ing and action suited to the occasion, the charac- 
ters, and circumstances, that strongly confirm its 
truth, and make Mary Magdalene a strong witness 
for the resurrection of her Lord. 

2. Second appearance of Christ. The other Mary 
and Salome appear to have fled away to some retired 
place, and, perhaps, were so astounded at what 
they had witnessed that they could not for some 
time sufficiently recover their self-possession to 
carry the tidings to the disciples. While in this 
state their Lord himself met them, calmed their 
fears, and bade them go boldly and carry the ti- 
dings of his resurrection to the apostles, and bid 
them meet him, as he had appointed, in Galilee. 
Still the apostles were incredulous. 

3. Third appearance of Christ. After the two 
Marys, and Salome, and Peter, and John had de- 
parted from the grave, Joanna, and a company of 
women with her, not knowing the events that had 
taken place, came bringing spices and ointments 
to assist in the embalming of the body. Finding 
the tomb open, they went into it, and discovered 
that the body had been removed. While they were 
full of amazement and perplexity, two angels ap- 
peared to them, and said, “ Why seek ye the living 
among the dead? He is not here, but is risen.” 
When Joanna returned and reported this to the 
disciples, Peter appears to have gone again in haste 
to the sepulcher; and it is probably at this time 
that the risen Savior “was seen of Cephas,” ac- 


cording to the declaration of St. Paul. (1 Cor. 
xv, 5.) 
4, Fourth appearance of Christ. That same morn- 


ing, after the women had returned from the sep- 
ulcher, two of the disciples—one of them Cleopas 
or Alpheus, the father of James, and the other 
probably St. Luke—had left Jerusalem, and were 
journeying on foot to Emmaus, a village seven or 
eight miles west of the city. They had probably 
been up to Jerusalem to attend the Passover, and 
were now returning home; they were returning 
with grieved and aching hearts; their Lord, in 
whom they had trusted, and through whom they 
had hoped for the redemption of Israel, had been 
crucified and slain. As they talked over the sad 
events of the feast a third traveler falls in with 
them, and joins in their conversation. He ex- 
pounds to them the prophecies relating to the 
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Messiah, and shows that the very events they la- 
mented were necessary, and also that Christ must 
rise again, that the prophets might be fulfilled. 
All this time they did not recogrize him; they saw 
him, heard his voice, and walked with him, as 
they would with any other man. But when they 
reached the village, and were about to sup together, 
near the close of the day, he took bread, and blessed 
it, and brake, and gave it to them. This signifi- 
cant action opened their eyes, and they were filled 
with astonishment and wonder to recognize their 
Lord in the person of their fellow-traveler. But he 
vanished from their sight. So joyful were they at 
what they had seen, that they immediately arose 
and returned to Jerusalem; and when they reached 
the city, they found the disciples assembled, and 
were assured by them that the report received from 
the women concerning the resurrection of Christ 
before they left in the morning had been confirmed, 
for they said, he “hath appeared to Simon.” Then 
the two disciples rehearsed what they had wit- 
nessed in the way, and also at the village whither 
they went. Thus the evidences of his resurrection 
were so multiplying that the disciples, who had at 
first doubted, were constrained to say, ‘The Lord 
is risen, indeed.” 

5. Fifth appearance of Christ. It was now the 
evening of the day of our Lord’s resurrection, and 
he had already appeared to six witnesses. Ten of 
the apostles and many disciples were now assem- 
bled to talk over the events that had occurred, and 
especially to consider to what the reports of that 
day concerning the resurrection of the Lord might 
grow. For fear of the Jews, they had closed the 
door. Just then the Savior appegys in their midst, 
and said to them, “Peace be unto you.” But 
the suddenness and the unexpectedness of his ap- 
pearance filled them with terror and affright. He, 
however, calmed their fears, bade them look upon 
him and to feel of him, to behold his hands and 
his feet, to assure themselves that he was flesh 
and bones; then also he ate before them; and after- 
ward, still further to confirm their faith, he opened 
to their understanding the Scriptures, and showed 
them that “thus it is written, and thus it behooved 
Christ to suffer, and to rise from the dead the third 
day.” 

A large number were evidently present on this 
occasion; how many it isimpossibletosay. Twelve 
are distinctly mentioned; namely, ten apostles—for 
Thomas had gone out before the Savior appeared— 
and the two disciples who had returned from Em- 
maus; and it is further intimated that it was a gen- 
eral gathering of all who had been with the apostles 
during the day, and were conversant with the re- 
ports of the resurrection. It is probable that the 
six to whom our Lord had appeared prior to this, 
now, for the second time, witnessed his presence. 

6. Sixth appearance of Christ. Soon after our 
Savior had appeared on the previous occasion, 
Thomas came in, and the disciples told him that 
they had seen the Lord. He, however, disbelieved, 





and said, “Except I shall see in his hands the print 
of the nails, and put my finger into the print of 
the nails, and thrust my hand into his side, I will 
not believe.” On the return of the newly insti- 
tuted Sabbath, the eighth day of the resurrection, 
the eleven apostles, and probably others of the 
disciples, were again assembled together, Thomas 
being present with the rest; and Jesus stood in 
their midst, and addressed them with his saluta- 
tion of peace. Then turning to Thomas, he up- 
braided his unbelief, and said to him, “ Reach 
hither thy finger, and behold my hands; and reach 
hither thy hand, and thrust it into my side; and be 
not faithless but believing.” It was enough. The 
skepticism of Thomas could withstand no longer, 
and he cried out, “My Lord and iny God!” 

No further conversation is recorded of our Savior 
on this occasion than that which related to Thomas; 
but it is probable that more was said and done; for 
the sacred historian says that many other signs did 
Jesus in the presence of his disciples, of which he 
has not thought necessary to make any distinct 


record. The special object of this appearance of | 


our Savior seems to have been to convince Thomas 
of the reality of the resurrection, and thus to ex- 
tinguish the last doubt of the fact from the minds 
of his apostles. 

7. Seventh appearance of Christ. The feast of the 
Passover being now ended, the eleven returned into 
Galilee, as the Savior had directed them. This 
was their native place, and here they would be 
less exposed to the malice of the Jews, and could, 
therefore, with more calmness receive the instruc- 
tions of Christ, and prepare themselves for that 
public ministry so soon to begin at Jerusalem. 
While here they probably resorted to their several 
callings as a means of livelihood. Simon Peter, 
with Nathaniel, James, and John, and two others, 
engaged in fishing, but toiled all night and caught 
nothing. In the morning Jesus stood upon the 
shore; and when his disciples did not recognize 
him, having first asked them if they had any thing 
to eat, he bade them cast the net on the right side 
of the boat, which being done, they inclosed no 
less than a hundred and fifty-three great fishes, 
which were drawn to the shore and secured. Then 
they saw it was the Lord; and coming to him, they 
saw a fish that had been prepared on a fire of coals 
and bread. Jesus said to them, ‘‘ Come and dine;” 
and gave them bread and fish, and they did eat. 
It was on this occasion that he so signally reproved 
the overweening confidence of Peter and his con- 
sequent fall. 

8. Eighth appearance of Christ. The grand as- 
semblage of the disciples, where our Savior was 
to give a still more public demonstration that he 
was alive, was upon a mountain in Galilee. This 
meeting he had appointed before his crucifixion; 
the angel that announced his resurrection to the 
women bade them remind the disciples of the 
Savior’s appointment; the Lord himself also, when 
he appeared to Mary and Salome, renewed the 
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same message; and‘it is probable that on the pre- 
ceding appearance he gave the disciples more ex- 
plicit information where he would meet as many 


as might assemble. The number assembled on this 
occasion exceeded five hundred. Twenty years 
after this St. Paul publicly declares that the greater 
part of this five hundred were then living wit- 
nesses of the resurrection of our Lord. Here he 
gave infallible proofs of his resurrection, and spoke 
of things pertaining to the kingdom of God. Here 
also he renewed the promise of the Holy Ghost, and 
bade them go back to Jerusalem and tarry till it 
came. And it is probable that on this occasion he 
gave to the apostles their grand commission, to go 
into all the world and preach the Gospel to every 
creature. 

9. Ninth appearance of Christ. Our Savior after 
this seems to have made his appearance to James. 
This appearance the apostle refers to as an evi- 
dence of the resurrection, though he gives no par- 
ticulars of the case. They were omitted probably 
because they were well known. The James spoken 
of was James the Less, bishop of Jerusalem, the 
only apostle with whom St. Paul was favored with 
an interview when he came up from Damascus after 
his conversion. He probably then had the fact 
from the lips of James himself. 

10. Tenth appearance of Christ. The apostles 
having returned to Jerusalem according to the 
command of their Master, about forty days after 
the resurrection our Savior again appeared to them. 
Here, after renewing their commission, he gave 
them the promise of the speedy descent of the 
Holy Spirit, and commanded them not to depart 
from Jerusalem till they should “be baptized with 
the Holy Ghost.” Having completed his instruc- 
tions, he led them out toward Bethany, upon the 
Mount of Olives. Here probably upon the sacred 
spot where he had often instructed his disciples 
and prayed for them—the spot that had witnessed 
his awful agony that forced the bloody srveat from 
every pore—the spot where he had been betrayed 
by the traitorous kiss of one disciple and forsaken 
by all the rest; upon this spot he lifted up his 
hands and blessed his disciples; and as he blessed 
them, he was parted from them—higher and still 
higher he ascended in the vaulted heavens, till a 
cloud received him out of their sight, and he was 
seen no more. 

This closes the direct testimony, so far as the 
recorded evidence of the apostles is concerned. 
But then we must remember that through the 
whole forty days, from the resurrection to the 
ascension, our Lord was more or less conversant 
with his disciples. For St. Luke, referring to the 
“many infallible proofs” of his resurrection given 
to his disciples, says he was “seen of them forty 
days,” and during that time was “speaking of the 
things pertaining to the kingdom of God.” St. 
John also says that Jesus did many other things 
in the presence of his disciples which he had not 
recorded; but that from the many he had selected 
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and made a record of those that were written, in 
order that men might believe that Jesus Christ is 
the Son of God, and, believing, might have life 
through his name. The truth then seems to be, 
that, without intending a full detail of all the ap- 
pearances of our Lord, his disciples have placed 
these on record as constituting a perfect demonstra- 
tion of his resurrection from the dead. We invite 
the fullest and most impartial scrutiny of this evi- 
dence. We ask any one to consider the number of 
times our Savior was seen after his resurrection, 
the circumstances connected with his appearance, 
the words that were uttered, the significant ac- 
tions that were performed, the number of witnesses, 
amounting to no less than six hundred, the length 
of time through which he held intercourse with 
them, and the circumstances of his final departure 
from them; and let him consider also that the wit- 
nesses were men of moral integrity and of at least 
common capability, that they did not conceal them- 
selves in acorner and tell their story covertly, but 
proclaimed the resurrection at Jerusalem—upon the 
very spot where Christ had been crucified, and be- 
fore the very persons that had crucified him—and 
then to say whether the testimony that Christ was 
seen after his crucifixion and death, was not as full 
and perfect as it is possible for human testimony 
ever to be. 

Some collateral points we must reserve to another 
number. 





THE SPIRIT-LAND. 


BYJ.Aa. NM. 
O, TeLt me not the loved departed, 
When free from life, its troubles o’er, 
Return not to the broken-hearted 
From death’s mysterious shore! 


It can not be that death’s dark portal 
Must close in silence on earth’s love, 
When to the gaze of the immortal 
Appear the realms above. 
The spirit-world is all around us, 
On earth, or sea, through boundless air: 
When earthly mists no more surround us, 
Its glory we shall share. 


At morn they come—angelic fingers 
Point to a glorious home on high; 

They’re with me as the daylight lingers 
Upon the western sky. 

They guard me in the lone night-watches; 
Above me fold their golden wings; 

In dreams mine ear their accents catches, 
Their holy whisperings. 

The spirit-world is all around us; 
Its harmony our spirit thrills; 

Heaven’s walls of beauty ever bound us, 
God’s everlasting hills. 
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Mirror of Apotheqm, Wit, Reparter, and Anecdote. 


Inrerior Reticious Booxs.—It is true enough 
that on every other subject on which a multitude of 
books have been written, there must have been many 
which in a literary sense were bad. But I can not 
help thinking that the number coming under this 
description bear a larger proportion to the excellent 
ones in the religious department than in any other. 
One chief cause of this has been, the mistake by 
which many good men professionally employed in 
religion have deemed their respectable mental com- 
petence to the office of public speaking the proof of 
an equal competence to a work, which is subjected to 
much severer literary and intellectual laws. 


KnowLeper.—Knowledge is not a couch whereon 
to rest a searching and restless spirit; or a terrace for 
a wandering and variable mind to walk up and down 
with a fair prospect; or a tower of state for a proud 
mind to raise itself upon; or a sort of commanding 
ground for strife and contention; or a shop for profit 
and sale: but a rich storehouse for the glory of the 
Creator, and the relief of man’s estate.—Lord Bacon. 


InQuISITIVENESS.—Inquisitiveness or curiosity is a 
kernel of the forbidden fruit, which still sticketh in 
the throat of a natural man, and sometimes to the 
danger of his choking.—Fudler. 

InvENnDoEs.—How frequently is the honesty and 
integrity of a man disposed of by a smile or a shrug; 
how many good and generous actions have been sunk 
into oblivion by a distrustful look, or stamped with 
the imputation of proceeding from bad motives by a 
mysterious and seasonable whisper!—Sterne. 


Tue Brcear’s Brince.—At Florence, some years 
ago, it was proclaimed that every beggar who would 
appear in the grand plaza, at a certain-mentioned 
time, would be provided by the duke with a new suit 
of clothes, free of cost. At the appointed time, the 
beggars of the city all assembled, and the grand 
duke, causing all the avenues to the square to be 
closed, compelled the beggars to strip off their old 
clothes, and gave each one, according to promise, a 
new suit. In the old clothes thus collected enough 
money was found concealed to build a beautiful 
bridge over the Arno, still called “The Beggars’ 
Bridge,” and the city, for the time being, was re- 
lieved of the beggars by which it had been previ- 
ously overrun, as none would give to the well-dressed 
individuals who implored charity, not believing their 
tale of distress. 

MispirecTeD Lasor.—The same care and toil that 
raise a dish of peas at Christmas, would give bread 
to a whole family during six months.—Hume. 


NoruineneEss oF THE Wortp.—I have run the silly 
rounds of pleasure, and have done with them all. I 
have enjoyed all the pleasures of the world, I ap- 
praise them at their real worth, which is in truth 
very low; those who have only seen their outside 





always overrate them, but I have been behind the 
scenes, I have seen all the coarse pulleys and dirty 
ropes which move the gaudy machines, and I have 
seen and smelt the tallow candles which illuminate the 
whole decoration, to the astonishment and admira- 
tion of the ignorant audience. When I reflect on 
what I have seen, what I have heard, and what I 
have done, I can hardly persuade myself that all 
that frivolous hurry and bustle of pleasure in the 
world had any reality; but I look upon all that is 
passed as one of those romantic dreams which opium 
commonly occasions, and I do by no means desire to 
repeat the nauseous dose.— Chesterfield. 

Tue Mapness oF Pripze.—When the Duchess of 
Buckingham found herself dying, she sent for Austis, 
the herald, and settled all the pomp of her funeral 
ecremony. She was afraid of dying before the prep- 
arations were ready. ‘* Why,” she asked, “ won’t 
they send the canopy for me to see? Let them send 
it, even though the tassels are not finished.” And 
then she exacted, as Horace Walpole affirms, a vow 
from her ladies, that, if she should become insensible, 
they would not sit down in her room till she was 
dead. Funeral honors appear, indeed, to have been 
her fancy; for when her only son died, she sent mes- 
sengers to her friends, telling them that, if they 
wished to see him lie in state, she would admit them 
by the back stairs. Such was the delicacy of her 
maternal sorrow. 

But there was one match in pride and insolence for 
Catharine, Duchess of Buckingham; this was Sarah, 
Duchess of Marlborough. On the death of the young 
Duke of Buckingham, his mother endeavored to bor- 
row the triumphal car that had carried the remains 
of Marlborough to the grave. ‘ No,” replied the wid- 
owed Duchess of Marlborough, “ the car that has car- 
ried the Duke of Marlborough’s body shall never be 
profaned by any other.” ‘I have sent to the under- 
taker,” was the Duchess of Buckingham’s rejoinder, 
‘and he has engaged to make a better one for £20.” 

Passine Onz’s Time.—There is no saying shocks 
me so much as that which I hear very often, “ that a 
man does not know how to pass his time.” It would 
have been but ill-spoken by Methusalah in the nine 
hundred and sixty-ninth year of his life.— Cowley. 

Wirty Smure.—Sir Harry Hargrave’s mind is ful] 
of the most obsolete errors; a very Monmouth-street 
of thread-bare prejudices: if a truth gleam for a 
moment upon him, it discomposes all his habit of 
thought, like a stray sunbeam on a cave full of 
bats.—Dulwer. 

Tarkine Rounp-asout.—When a man has no de- 
sign but to speak plain truth, he may say a great deal 
in a very narrow compass.— Steele. 

Cuvier anp Satan.—In the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, an article, bearing the signature of “John 
Doran,” concludes with a characteristic anecdote of 
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Cuvier. He once saw in his sleep the popular repre- 
sentation of Satan advancing toward him, and threat- 
ening toeat him. ‘Eat me!” exclaimed the philos- 
opher, as he examined the fiend with the eye of a 
naturalist, and then added, ‘ Horns? hoofs? grami- 
niverous! Needn’t be afraid of him!” This might 
be made applicable to the threatenings of some of 
Satan’s friends in the Popish community leveled 
against the Protestant Church, which knows also how 
to value their menaces.— Church and State Gazette. 


A Curtots Prorpurecy.—The following remarkable 
lines are from a rare old book. Punch at the present 
day could not deal out a heavier blow at the light of 
the age: 

«¢ When legislators bold invade 
The law which they themselves have made; 
When the parson ’gainst the Bible preaches, 
And modest virgins wear the breeches; 
When woman scorns domestic cares, 
And bold intrudes on men’s affairs, 
Aspiring with mistaken pride 
The war-horse of the world to ride; 
The wild old chaos come again, 
And Eve, with her old serpent’s reign, 
A second time will pay the price 
Of wit, lost by Paradise; 
The world tail foremost will advance, 
Like freedom in deg te France; 
By going backward will come right, 
And men grow blind by too much light.” 





CuaraprEs.—Sydney Smith says of them, that if 
they are made at all, they should be made without 
benefit of clergy, the offender should be instantly 
hurried off to execution, and be cut off in the middle 
of his dullness, without being allowed to explain to 
the executioner, why his first is like his second, or 
what is the resemblance between his fourth and his 
ninth. 


Bioopy Trerms.—Any one would suppose that the 
employment of sewing was the most peaceful occupa- 
tion in the world, and yet it is absolutely horrifying 
to hear ladies talk about stilletoes! bodkins! gather- 
ings! surgings! hemmings! gorings! cuttings! whip- 
pings! lacings! cuffings! and battings! What a list 
of abominables! 


DaneErovs Foors.—If men are to be fools, it were 
better they were fools in little matters than in great; 
dullness, turned up with temerity, is a livery all the 
worse for the facings; and the most tremendous of 
all things is a magnanimous dunce.—Sydney Smith. 


Locic.—A man who was up to a thing or two, 
once offered to bet that he could prove that this side 
of the river was the other side. His challenge was 
soon accepted, and a bet of ten dollars made; when, 
pointing to the opposite side of the river, he shrewdly 
asked, 

“Ts not that one side of the river?” 

* Yes,” was the immediate answer. 

“ Agreed,” said the man, “ and is not this the other 
side?” 

“Yes,” said the other. 

“Then,” said the man, “pay me ten dollars, for 
by your own confession I have proved that this side 
of the river is the other side.” 

The dumbfounded antagonist, overcome by this 
profound logic, immediately paid the money. 





Man.—The Quarterly Review, in answer to the 
question, ‘‘ What is man?” says, ‘‘ Chemically speak- 
ing, a man is forty-five pounds of carbon and nitro- 
gen, diffused through five and a half pailfuls of 
water.” 


Tae Common LireraturE.—How large a portion of 
the material that books are made of is destitute of 
any peculiar distinction! ‘It has,” as Pope said of 
women, just “ no character at all.” An accumulation 
of sentences and pages of vulgar truisms and candle- 
light sense, which any one was competent to write, 
and which no one is interested in reading, or cares to 
remember, or could remember if he cared. 


EcoresrasticaAL Snoppisuness.—When I read in 
the newspapers, says the New York Mirror, that the 
Right Reverend the Lord Charles James adminis- 
tered the right of confirmation to a party of the juve- 
nile nobility, at the Chapel Royal; as if the Chapel 
Royal were a sort of ecclesiastical Almacks, and 
young people were to get ready for the next world 
in little exclusive genteel knots of the aristocracy, 
who were not to be disturbed in their journey thither 
by the company of the vulgar: when I read such a 
paragraph as that—and one or two such generally 
appear during the present fashionable season—it 
seems to me to be the most odious, mean, and dis- 
gusting part of that odious, mean, and disgusting 
publication, the Court Circular; and that snobbish- 
ness is therein carried to quite an awful pitch. 


Prme or Snozs.—A well-bred snob is just as 
secretly proud of his riches and honors as a parvens 
snob who makes the most ludicrous exhibition of 
them; and a high-born marchioness or duchess just as 
vain of herself and her diamonds as (,ueen Quashy- 
boo, who sews a pair of epaulets on to her skirt, and 
turns out in state in a cocked hat and feathers. 


Rep Herrines.—An Irish footman, who got a sit- 
uation in the West End of London, on entering a 
room where there was a vase of gold fish, exclaimed, 
‘¢ Well, this is the first time that I ever saw red her- 
rings alive!” e 

Lrnt.—A rather simple Episcopalian noticed dur- 
ing the season of Lent that the church bell was rung 
every day, and not understanding the reason why, 
he turned one day to a brother of the Church, and 
asked him why their bell was rung so often. 

“Why it’s Lent,” said the friend. 

“Lent! Who borrowed it?’ he inquired, with 
charming simplicity. 

A Dismat Ipzra.—‘ If all the world were blind, 
what a melancholy sight it would be!” said an Irish 
clergyman to his congregation. 


Lavenine anp WeeErine.—When Peter of Crotona 
was engaged on a picture for the royal palace of Petti, 
Ferdinand II particularly admired the representation 
of a weeping child. “Has your Majesty,” said the 
painter, ‘a mind to see how easy it is to make this 
very child laugh?” And, suiting the action to the 
word, the artist merely depressed the corner of the 
lips and the inner extremity of the eyebrows, when 
the little urchin seemed in danger of bursting his 
sides with laughter. Thus also the world of living 
men—the touch of a brush can hide heaven with a 
cloud, or brighten the prospect in the far horizon. 
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Stems, Piterary, Scientific, and Religions. 


Tue New Misston-Hovse at THE Frve Ports 
has been completed, and was dedicated by Dr. Floy 
to the service of Almighty God. The “Old Brew- 
ery” which once occupied the site was the grand 
center of that pestiferous region around the Five 
Points, where every form of loathsome vice run riot. 
The Mission building is seventy-five feet front by 
forty-five deep, and five stories high. It has a chapel 
capable of seating five hundred persons, and a school- 
room where about one hundred children are instructed; 
also a house for the minister, and about twenty tene- 
ments designed for poor and deserving families. The 
building has been erected at an expense of thirty-six 
thousand dollars. Of this sum twenty-three thou- 
sand dollars were collected in the short space of 
eighteen months. All honor to those noble Chris- 
tian ladies in the city of New York, who originated 
and have carried to its completion this magnificent 
enterprise! They will leave behind them a monu- 
ment of which an empress might feel proud. 


Mernopist EpiscopaL Cauron Sovutn.—From the 
Minutes for 1852-53, we learn that there are in the 
Methodist Episcopa! Church South twenty-one annual 
conferences, with white members, 892,858; colored, 
146,949; Indians, 8,044—total, 542,851; which makes 
a net increase over last year of 81,457. Traveling 
preachers, 2,365; local preachers, 4,455. 


Rev. Ase Strevens.—A more fitting person to 
give life to the tract cause could not have been se- 
lected. The speech made by him before the New 
York conference was one of the finest and most 
effective platform speeches we ever heard. He is a 
perfect ‘‘ steamboat,” and we hope he will be plowing 
these western waters under a full head of steam be- 
fore long. In his efforts Mr. Stevens is vigorously 
seconded by the enterprising agents at New York. 


Excavations at Cuma.—At a recent meeting of 
the British Archeological Association, a letter was 
read, giving an account of the excavations now being 
carried on at Cuma, by the Prince of Syracuse. 
These have been productive of interesting results— 
a Grecian temple, various houses and tombs, have 
been discovered. Portions of sculpture in fine white 
marble, broken, but in large pieces, and susceptible 
of being made perfect—one a figure of Diana—have 
been met with. The architectural remains, as well 
as the torsos, are described as very beautiful. The 
private houses discovered presented nothing remark- 
able, but the tombs are exceedingly curious, contain- 
ing a variety of interesting objects, and a vast quan- 
tity of cinerary urns and burnt bones. In addition 
to these, two skeletons with waxen heads. These 
have puzzled the antiquaries, and are removed to 
the museum for examination. One, which Mr. Wam- 
sey examined, presented the face of a young man, 
with regular stern features, all perfect. The particu- 
lars of the excavations will be published forthwith, 
under the direction of the Prince. 


CERTIFICATE OF LirE MEMBERSHIP IN THE TRACT 
Soorrery.—We learn that a sub-committee of the 





Board have this delicate matter in hand, and that 
they are determined to have a design which shall 
stand criticism, and be worthy of a good frame in 
every Methodist family. We are glad to see the 
above announcement, and hope they will succeed 
better than the Missionary Society did. 


Porisnh CELEBRATION OF THE MrractE at DoLEs.— 
The Bishop of St. Claude and his clergy have been 
celebrating at Doles the anniversary of a miracle 
which happened in that town in 1608. A fire broke 
out in the church on Whitsunday of that year, and 
the silver platter which contained the consecrated 
wafer rose from the altar, and remained suspended 
in the air, thus escaping injury from the flames. 
One of the wafers has been preserved from that time 
to this, and is carried triumphantly in the annua] 
processions which commemorate the intervention of 
Heaven to preserve the body of Christ from the fire. 
The revolutionary authorities prohibited the caval- 
cade in 1798 as a gross humbug, but it was re-estab- 
lished in 1811 by Napoleon I. The celebration this 
year seems to have been something unusually grand; 
all the civil and military authorities and the members 
of the bar in costume, and little girls in white, took 
part in it. The procession was escorted by a detach- 
ment of dragoons. Such is Popery. 


Mr. Scnootcrarr’s GREAT WoRK UPON THE IN- 
p1ans.—The third volume of this great work has 
at length been completed. It contains complete 
treatises on different phases of Indian life and man- 
ners—their language, origin, hunter state, territory, 
the influence of their women, etc., are all considered 
with discrimination. Captain Eastman’s illustrations 
are thoroughly authentic, and beautifully executed. 
In point of mechanical beauty, the work is equal to 
the best European publications. The statistical de- 
tails are enlivened by Mr. Schoolcraft with poetical 
and rhetorical graces that redeem the dryness of 
research. ‘The New York Mirror says, ‘To the 
historian, the American, the student of physical ge- 
ography and the races of men, this elaborate diag- 
nosis, if we may so call it—historic, traditional, and 
scientific—of the red man on this continent will 
prove not less invaluable than attractive.” 


Tue Romish Prorpacanpa.—The total income of 
the Romish Propaganda, for the year 1852, was £129,- 
580, of which £77,477 were raised in Frauce, £8,880 
in the Sardinian states, £11,017 from the Italian 
states, £8,012 from Belgium, and £5,487 from Great 
Britain and Ireland; the latter having contributed 
£3,159, and the colonies £848. The expenditures on 
the several missions amounted to £122,682, of which 
there were disbursed for Church purposes, in Europe, 
£21,796; Asia, £39,578; Africa, £11,267; America, 
£29,188; and Oceanica, £18,355. 

Mormons 1n Pruss1a.—The Prussian Minister of 
the Interior has ordered the adoption of rigorous 
measures against the Mormon missionaries, who are 
endeavoring to make proselytes throughout all Ger- 
many, and thus to multiply the victims of fanaticism; 
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if considered necessary, power is granted to the com- 
petent authorities to expel them. 


Ocean STEAMERS AND Noan’s Arg.—The largest 
ocean steamships, says the Illustrated News, now 
plying on the Atlantic, bear precisely the same pro- 
portions in length, breadth, and depth, as is recorded 
to have existed in Noah’s ark. The dimensions of 
the Atlantic steamer are, length, 322 feet; breadth of 
beam, 50 feet; depth, 2544 feet. The dimensions of 
the ark were, length, 800 cubits; breadth, 50 cubits; 
depth, 30 cubits. It will be seen, therefore, that the 
ark was nearly twice the size, in length and breadth, 
of these vessels, the cubit being twenty-two inches. 
Both had upper, lower, and middle stories. After 
all the equipments of the forty-two centuries which 
have elapsed since the deluge, the ship-builders have 
to return to the model afforded by Noah’s ark. 


Cortic Worsuir.—Rev. Dr. Duffield, writing from 
Upper Egypt, thus describes the services in the 
Coptic Church: “ Every worshiper enters barefooted 
and remains so during the service. The service was 
very peculiar, but it was ritual. Boys read the Arab 
Scriptures under the eye of the priest, who afterward 
read in Coptic, a dead language resembling the He- 
brew. The women were not visible, but worshiped 
unobserved in concealed apartments within hearing. 
It appeared, and was, in fact, an idolatry of the 
priest to a very great degree. After service, I sought 
an interview with two of the priests; and although I 
had a poor interpreter in our dragoman, yet the con- 
versation was as full of interest to them as to me.” 


Earty Mertuopist Cuurcues.—The statement of 
Dr. Durbin in the National Magazine, that “up to 
1784 we had not probably one church edifice in the 
land,” is corrected by Rev. 8S. W. Coggeshall, of the 
New England conference. Perhaps no man is better 
posted in our Church history than brother Cogge- 
shall. He says that in addition to old John-Street 
Church, which was dedicated in October of 1768, 
there were the “‘ Log Meeting-House,” at Pipe Creek, 
Md.; «a house at Fell’s Point; another in Baltimore 
Town; also ‘‘ Kent Meeting-House,” on the Eastern 
Shore; and probably also St. George’s Church in 
Philadelphia, which was originally built through the 
instrumentality of Dr. Franklin for the use of Mr. 
Whitefield, and soon after fell into the hands of the 
Methodists. These, however, seem to be all, or nearly 
all, the churches in the connection prior to 1784. 
Seventy years have since elapsed, and there are now 
12,467 Methodist churches in the United States. 


Ovto or Roses.—A writer from the east says, that 
Hasaulik, in Bulgaria, is the principal center for the 
production of the essential oil of roses. The rose 
cultivated for the sake of the leaves is the Red 
Centifolia, 

“The floweret of a hundred leaves.” 
It is planted in the open field as corn is planted with 
us. The roses are in full bloom in May, and the 
leaves all harvested by the second week of June. 
During the season of flowering, the whole country 
for miles beyond the district is redolent with odor of 
roses. In distilling the oil, the rose leaves while 
fresh are placed in the alembic, and fresh water is 
poured upon them. The water which comes over is 
successively distilled, and finally the oil, being the 





lightest, rises to the top, and is skimmed off. The 
oil is limpid, but with a tinge of orange color. It is 
said to take three hundred thousand roses to yield an 
ounce of oil. 


Propvuction or Fisn.—A very novel experiment 
has for some time been going on in France, in the 
way of increasing and extending the production of 
fish. The principal experiments have been made 
with the spawn of trout and salmon. Overa million 
of trout and salmon eggs have been placed in the 
brooks and marshy grounds of Huningen, and the 
production of fish has been enormous, fully demon~ 
strating the practicability of peopling every river, 
brook, and rivulet with myriads of the finny race, 
and thus adding immensely to the means of human 
subsistence. The experiment has already attracted 
the attention of the French Government, and an ap- 
propriation of thirty thousand francs has been made 
to facilitate it. It seems not at all improbable that 
the experiment will yet be extended to other kinds 
of fish—salt as well as fresh water—and that the fish 
of different climes will yet be brought together and 
people the same waters. Mr. Comstock must look 
out for his “‘ terra-culture,” lest it should be thrown 
into the shade by a “‘fish-culture” mania that is very 
likely to ensue. 


Victor Huco’s Funrerat Oration.—Jean Bosquet, 
a French republican and exile, having died in the 
Isle of Jersey, Victor Hugo, himself also an exile, 
pronounced over the dead body an oration instinct 
with all the abrupt, pointed, vehement eloquence of 
its author. It can not but stir the soul of the pa- 
triot. Here is his description of the condition of his 
country: 

‘Citizens! To-day, in France, apostasy is joyous. 
The old land of the 14th of July and of the 10th of 
August, assists at the hideous spread of treason, and 
at the triumphal march of traitors. Not one un- 
worthy action which is not immediately rewarded. 
A mayor breaks the law—he is made a prefect; a 
soldier dishonors his flag—he is made a general; a 
priest sells his religion—he is made a bishop; a judge 
prostitutes justice—he is made a senator; a prince, 
an adventurer, commits every crime, from the base 
trick which would shame a pickpocket, to the cruelty 
which would make an assassin shudder—and he be- 
comes an emperor. Around and about these men 
are the sounds of triumphal music, bouquets, and 
dancing, addresses, applause, and genuflections. Ser- 
vility comes to congratulate ignominy.” 


MissionaRY CoLLECTIONS IN THE SanpwicH Isr- 
anps.—The Churches of the Sandwich Islands give 
from $20,000 to $30,000 annually for the Gospel 
among themselves and elsewhere—one of the results 
of missions. 

“Wer wish,” says the Presbyterian Quarterly Re- 
view, ‘‘ that Mr. Dickens could be persuaded for once, 
if only for the sake of variety and truth to nature, to 
become acquainted with one decent minister of any 
denomination, and give us his portrait, as an offset 
to the disgusting hypocrites he delights to paint. 
Is there no such thing as an honest man in England, 
preaching the Gospel?’ If we believe the editor of 
the Household Words, and trust to his miserable car- 
icatures, there is certainly none. 
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Hew Books. 


MinisTERIAL EpvucatTion In THE MeEtHopIsT Epis- 
corpaL Cuurcn. By Stephen M. Vail, A.M. Withan 
Introductory Essay, by Rev. B. F. Taft, D. D. For 
sale by J. P. Magee, 5 Cornhill, Boston.—We have 
examined this book with considerable care. We re- 
gard it as a timely and able work, eminently adapted 
to the present condition of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. It is a work of a great deal of research and 
thought. The Biblical and historical arguments 
bearing upon ministerial education are elaborated 
with great care, and, we wil! add, conclusiveness. 
Also the prudential considerations, those peculiar to 
the Methodist Episcopal Church and to the present 
day, are presented with clearness and force. We 
commend the candor and fairness with which the 
author treats the subject, and believe both the minis- 
try and laity will be benefited by the perusal of his 
book. The subject is one that is growing in import- 
ance every year. It is idle for us to complain about 
the doing away of the old circuit system in many 
parts of our work, and to deplore the necessity that 
now exists of putting men just received into import- 
ant stations, where they must have the pastoral 
charge and often preach to the same congregation 
for a whole year. The thing is done; we can’t go 
back 7f we would. It only remains to us, then, to give 
to our young men better preparation for their higher 
responsibilities. The thing must be done; necessity 
demands it. How to do it requires all the wisdom 
and prudence of the Church. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE TRACT SocrETy OF THE METH- 
opIsT EPpiscopaL Cuurcu.—We have received from 
Carlton and Phillips a package of beautiful books 
bearing the imprint of the above society. We have 
looked them over and over, and hardly know which 
to admire most—the beauty of the books or the 
beauty of the price. They are gems of books—just 
struck from the mint; rich within, beautiful without. 
But to our package: 

1. Carvosso.—Who has not read Carvosso? He was 
for sixty years a class-leader in the Wesleyan con- 
nection; a man of faith, and full of good works. 
One of the richest of Christian biographies. 18mo. 
851 pages. 82 cents. 

2. Hester Ann Rogers—her Christian experience and 
her spiritual letters. A book that has been blessed 
to the spiritual comfort and salvation of thousands. 
18mo. 288 pages. 25 cents. 

8. Father Reeves, for thirty-four years a class-leader 
in the Wesleyan connection. The London Baptist 
Magazine, noticing this book, gives the following in- 
cident: ‘‘* Dead!’ says a Lambeth-walk shopkeeper, 
‘who’s dead?’ ‘Mr. Reeves.’ ‘ What, the little old 
man with the umbrella, that was always going about 
visiting the sick? It was he; two thousand of his 
neighbors attended his funeral; and among the things 
recorded of him are these: ‘He was never, or only 
once, behind time at class or public worship.’ ‘ He 
was never absent but through sickness or distance.’ 
‘He never let a Sunday pass without inviting one or 
more sinners to the Savior.’” 18mo. 18 cents. 





4. Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, edited by 8. B. 
Wickens.—After turning over some dozen editions of 
Bunyan, we are satisfied that there is no edition bet- 
ter adapted to general use than this. The public 
have set the seal of their approbation upon it in the 
fact, that in some eight years it has reached a sale 
of seventeen thousand copies. 18mo. 478 pp. 85 
cents. 

5. Porter on Revivals.—A practicable and able dis- 
cussion of a most important subject. Itis well worthy 
of a place upon this list of cheap publications. 16mo. 
260 pages. 385 cents. 

6. Watson's Life of Wesley.—This is a small 12mo. 
volume of three hundred and thirty-three pages, and 
is sold at the low price of thirty-five cents. 

7. Memoirs of Rev. David Stoner.—An interesting 
and instructive narrative of the experience and life 
of one of the early Wesleyan ministers. 18mo. 286 
pages. 25 cents. 

The Tract Society has been in successful operation 
only about six or eight months, and yet it numbers 
some thirty tract books, beside a revised list of four 
hundred tracts in English and fifty in German. 

New York: a Historical Sketch of the Rise and 
Progress of the Metropolitan City of America. With 
Illustrations. By a New Yorker. New York: Carl- 
ton & Phillips. 1858. 12mo. 889 pages. 60 cents.— 
This is one of the popular and useful series of books 
now being issued by the enterprising publishers of 
the Methodist Book Concern in New York. The 
illustrations are fine, exhibiting the progress of the 
arts from the rude buildings that constituted New 
Amsterdam in 1695 up to the splendid Crystal Palace 
of 1853. We “guess” the author concealed behind 
the nome de plume, ‘‘New Yorker,” sometimes re- 
sponds to the address of ‘Dr. Curry,” who is un- 
questionably one of the most chaste, classical, and 
able writers in the country. Feeling confident as we 
do about the authorship, we can not but express our 
regret at the omission from the title-page. If the 
name of the author will prejudice the sale and use- 
fulness of a book, then it is well to withhold it; but 
when it is otherwise, both author and publisher do 
injustice to themselves in suppressing it. We there- 
fore advise brothers Carlton & Phillips, on the issue 
of their next edition, to walk the modest Doctor—can 
a D. D. be modest?—out from behind the screen. 

Bropueap’s History or New York has been laid 
upon our table by the Messrs. Harper. The follow- 
ing complimentary pun upon the author of this able 
history is from the Boston Post: 

*‘ To say Mr. Brodhead has never a wrong head, 
Were more than his measure of laud; 
But then Mr. Brodhead has clearly a strong head, 

Which makes it ‘ as long as ’tis broad.’ ” 
Mr. Brodhead writes with great vigor and clearness, 
bringing the history of New York in this volume 
from 1609 down to 1664. It isa masterly work, evin- 
cing great research and great power of analysis. No 
single state affords so much material for history, 
and no state has found a nobler historian, than New 
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York. 8vo. 801 pages. $3. Sold by H. W. Derby 
& Co., Cincinnati. 


Sunpay Scuoot Booxs.—Dr. Kidder has shown 
great tact and judgment in the selection and prepa- 
ration of Sunday school books. The following have 
recently been added to the list: “Children of the 
Bible;” “Tyre: its Rise, Glory, and Desolation;” 
**Youth’s Monitor, vol. ii;” “Four Months under 
the Snow.” 


InTERVIEWS, MEMORABLE AND Userut.—A com- 
pound of good sense and folly, of wit and egotism, 
such as is rarely found in one volume. And yet 
there is something in the volume that makes it both 
interesting and instructive. Nobody but Dr. Cox 
could have written such a book, and from nobody 
else would the public tolerate such a book. Your 
taste is offended; you are disgusted with the egotism 
of the author on almost every page; and yet your 
inteyest in the book never tires, and you read on till 
you reach the end, and finally leave the book with the 
conviction, that you have been holding an “inter- 
view, memorable and useful,” with a sincere, tal- 
ented, but Coxical Christian man. Harper & Broth- 
ers. For sale by Derby & Co., Cincinnati. 12mo. 
825 pages. $1. 


Marmavvuxe Wrvit, by H. W. Herbert, is a histor- 
ical romance of the days of the Roundheads. From 
this book much may be learned of the character and 
trials of the Puritans in England two hundred years 
ago. We do not wish to encourage the reading of 
fiction, but that of the historical school is more 
tolerable than any other. This work has already 
reached the fourteenth edition. New York: J. 8. 
Redfield. 12mo. 458 pages. Sold by H. W. Derby 
& Co., Cincinnati. 


Memorr or Mary L. Ware has been laid upon 
our table by Crosby, Nichols & Co., of Boston. 
It is a beautiful biographical sketch of the wife of 
Henry Ware, jr., enriched by extracts from her cor- 
respondence, and exhibiting the portraiture of a char- 
acter mature in all that is lovely in intellect and 
grace. Among the biographies of noble and Chris- 
tian women, this must take a high rank. We do not 
wonder that it has already reached a fifth edition. 
For sale by H. W. Derby & Co., Cincinnati. 


Tue Sickness AND HEALTH oF THE PEOPLE oF 
Brieaxsvurn is also understood to have reference to 
some of the events in the earlier history of Mrs. 
Ware, where she exhibited a devotion to the good 
of a smitten people eminently heroic and Chris- 
tian. Crosby, Nichols & Co., Boston; C. 8. Francis, 
New York. Sold by Moore & Anderson, Cincinnati. 


ELLEN; or, the Chained Mother. By Mary B. Har- 
lan. Cincinnati: Applegate & Co. 12mo. 259 pages. 
75 cents.—Mrs. Harlan is the wife of a Methodist 
traveling preacher, who for some years was a mem- 
ber of the Kentucky conference, and traveled within 
the bounds of that state. The facts—for we are 
assured that they are facts—were witnessed, and most 
of them recorded at the time. Such being the origin 
of the work, it is, as we might have supposed, a 
series of distinct sketches rather than a continuous 
history. Mrs. Harlan is well known as a former con- 
tributor to the Repository. Most of her stories are 





well told, some of them effectively so, and give a 
painful view of many of the incidents connected 
with slavery in our neighboring state of Kentucky. 


Tue Grarrep Bup is a sketch, by Mrs. A. H. 
Hawes, of a little girl found destitute of parental 
care at Eagle Harbor, Lake Superior, and adopted 
by her and her husband. The story is full of inter- 
est and novelty, and accompanied with some graphic 
sketches of life and scenery in the “far-off north- 
west.” New York: J.8. Redfield. 16mo. 102 pages. 
Sold by H. W. Derby & Co., Cincinnati. 


Notes anp Discourses oN THE GosPELs. Designed 
Sor Theological Students, Bible Classes, Families, ete. 
Composed with a View to meet the Infidel Objections of 
Paine, Bolingbroke, Herbert, and others. By Rev. An- 
drew Carroll. Volume IJ.—This second volume com- 
pletes the author’s Notes on the Gospels. They are 
evidently the fruit of much labor, and will be found 
of valuable assistance in the study of this most in- 
teresting part of the sacred volume. Brother Car- 
roll is worthy of encouragement in his effort to pro- 
mote the interests of Biblical knowledge; and we 
bespeak for him the patronage of our brethren. 


Girt-Boox ror Youne Men, and Girt-Book For 
Youne Lapis, are two excellent books from the pen 
of Dr. Wm. Alcott, and published by Derby & Mil- 
ler, Auburn. They are admirably adapted to the 
uses indicated by their title. Parents who wish to 
place a good book in the hands of a son or of a 
daughter would do well to look at these. 


Reason AND Farrtu, and other Miscellanies of Henry 
Rogers, Author of the “ Eclipse of Faith.”—Thou- 
sands who have read “the Eclipse of Faith” will 
welcome this volume. The “other miscellanies” 
form the greater part of the volume; but this is not 
to be regretted, as it secures some capital papers in 
addition to the celebrated article on “‘ Reason and 
Faith: their claims and conflicts.” Crosby, Nichols 
& Co., Boston; C. S. Francis & Co., New York. 
12mo. 458 pages. Sold by H. W. Derby & Co., 
Cincinnati. 

Tue Brstz Companion.—This is a small but useful 
manual, designed for the use of Bible classes, fam- 
ilies, and young students of the Scriptures. It is 
accompanied by an Introduction from the pen of 8. 
H. Tyng, D. D. New York: Robert Carter & Broth- 
ers. 1853. 18mo. 149 pages. 


THE PropHets AND Kines oF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
By Frederick Denison Maurice, Professor of Divinity 
in King’s College, London. Boston: Crosby, Nichols 
& Co. New York: C0. S. Francis. One Volume. 
Pp. 466. For sale by H. W. Derby & Co., Cinein- 
nati.—This volume consists of twenty-seven dis- 
courses, designed to exhibit the character of the 
Jewish theocracy. The author is imbued with a 
thorough detestation of tyranny, and bears a noble 
testimony to the declaration, ‘“‘ that God himself is 
the King, the Lawgiver, and the Judge of a nation.” 
This proclamation our author accepts as “ true, be- 
neficent, and divine.” The style is somewhat diffuse, 
but is earnest and attractive. It evinces much learn- 
ing and research, and is evidently imbued with a 
fervid and comprehensive spirit of Christian phi- 
lanthropy. 
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Tue following books have also been received, but 
we have not room to notice them in thisnumber. We 
shall attend to them next month: 

1. Dr. Olin’s Life and Letters, with a portrait. 
1858. New York: Harper & Brothers. Two vol- 
umes. 12mo. Muslin. $2. 

2. Lingard’s History of England. VolumelI. 12mo. 
861 pages. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 

8. Memoir of Rev. W. B. Johnson, missionary of 
the Church Missionary Society, in Regent’s Town, 
Sierra Leone, Africa. 1853. New York: Robert 
Carter & Brothers. For sale by Moore, Anderson 
& Co., Cincinnati. 

4. A Stray Yankee in Texas, by Philip Paxton. 





1858. New York: J.S. Redfield. 12mo. 416 pages. 
For sale by H. W. Derby & Co., Main-street, Cin- 
cinnati. 

5. Father Brighthopes; or, an Old Clergyman’s 
Vacation. 1853. Phillips, Sampson & Co. 1Smo. 
274 pages. For sale by Applegate & Co., Cincinnati. 

PampPHuLEts.—1. An Address Delivered before the 
Partheno Kosmean Literary Society of Geneva Female 
Seminary, by Hon. Wm. Lawrence, of Bellefontaine. 
Theme discussed in this able address is, ‘‘ The Claims 
of Female Education founded on the Duties and Re- 
sponsibilities of American Women.” 2. Zhe True 
Criterion; or, the Difference between the Righteous 
and the Wicked. A sermon by Rev. D. 8. Welling. 





Periodicnls. 


Nationat Macazineg, for July, is upon our table. 
This number commences the third volume. It isa 
capital number, and the Magazine sustains itself 
nobly. Dr. Curry continues his interesting series of 
articles on the Life and Times of Johnson; Dr. Floy 
contributes an excellent article; and Mr. Stoddard 
also continues his sketches of the poets—the subject 
of the present article is Longfellow. 


Putnam has entered upon its second volume under 
the most auspicious circumstances, having reached a 
circulation of thirty-five thousand. The present 
number is one of the best of the whole series. 


Harper enters upon its fourth year in fine style, 
backed up by one hundred and twenty-five thousand 
subscribers. The illustrations of Gray’s Elegy are 
superbly done. 


Tue CentTRAL CaristiAn ApvocaTE is published 
at St. Louis, Mo., under the direction of J. Brooks, 
P. Cartwright, L. B. Dennis, J. B. Corrington, and 
R. Bird, Publishing Committee of the patronizing 
conferences. W. D. R. Trotter is the editor. He 
makes an excellent paper, worthy of an extensive 
patronage, and well adapted to supply the want of a 
large section whose natural center is St. Louis. It 
has not yet, from prudential considerations, been 
adopted by the Agents of the Western Book Con- 
cern; but we trust the preachers of the conferences 
intrusted in its permanent establishment will soon 
secure for it a circulation that will make its adoption 
a matter of interest to the Concern. Price, $1.50 in 
advance. 

Tue Nortn-WeEstERN Curist1AN ADVOCATE grows 
better and better. Brother Watson not only wields 
@ vigorous, various, and busy pen, but has also a 
large number of very able contributors. Its circula- 
tion is rapidly increasing. 

Tue Western Pitot.—Number 6 of Volume I 
has been received. It contains several papers of in- 
terest. ‘Our sailor preacher,” the Rev. A. M. Lor- 
rain, exhibits admirable adaptation to his post as 
editor. 

Tue Musica WorLp anp Tres comes regularly 
to hand. It isa weekly journal, devoted to musical 
and literary matters. It is edited by R. 8. Willis, a 








thoroughly educated musician, and one of the most 
capable musical critics in the country. Besides much 
other interesting matter, it gives four pages of choice 
music in each number. Fanny Fern is one of its 
regular contributors. Published weekly in the city 
of New York at $3 per annum. 


Norra Britisx Review, for May: 

1. Macgillivray’s Birds. 

2. International Relations, and the Principles of 
our Foreign Policy. 
. Bunset’s Hippolytes: its Method and Results. 
. English Hexameters. 
. Ruth: the Reign of Female Novelists. 
- Memoirs of French Protestantism. 
. Life under an Italian Despotism. 
- Glimpses of Poetry. 
. The Higher Instruction and its Representatives 
in Scotland. 

10. Wellington in the Peninsula. 

11. Layard’s Assyrian Discovery. 

The number is one of unusual strength, variety, 
and interest. New York: Leonard Scott & Co.; Cin- 
cinnati: R. Post. Three dollars per annum. 
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Briackwoop, for June, from the same publishers, 
is also on hand. Its contents are: 
1. The Paradise in the Pacific. 
. Part XI of Lady Lee’s Widowhood. 
. Finlay’s Byzantine Empire. 
. Six Months with the Malays. 
. A Few Words on France. 
. The Shadow on the Way. 
. Syria. 
. Kilimanjaro. 
9. Minor Morals. 
10. Free Trade and High Prices. 
A capital number. Three dollars per annum. 
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Tue AnnvuaL Report or THE Sunpay Sonoor 
Union oF THE Meruopist Eriscopa, Cuurcn has 
been received from Dr. Kidder. It is a carefully 
prepared document. From it we learn that the 
Union now numbers 504,679 scholars, being an in- 
crease upon last year of 81,368. The number of con- 
versions reported for the year is 13,248. The Sunday 
School Advocate has a circulation of 110,000. 
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Gvitor’s Table, 


Tne Rerosirory.—Having ‘made up” our June 
number, and prepared the matter for July, except 
the editorial scribblings, which we committed to our 
assistant, we took our departure for the east. It is 
not our purpose to detail our wayside experiences or 
observations. We had made somewhat extensive 
notes, but we ought even now to beg pardon of our 
readers for the large space we occupy in this number. 
In this visit we had a double object: first, to attend 
the session of the New York conference, and, sec- 
ondly, to select designs and make arrangements for 
our engravings. Both objects accomplished, we hied 
ourselves again to our new home and our labors. 
We rejoiced to tread again our old battle-ground, to 
grasp the hand of many an old and tried friend, and 
especially to commune with brethren beloved; but 
there was one thing especially that assured and en- 
couraged us, and that was the deep interest every- 
where expressed in the Ladies’ Repository, and the 
esteem in which it was held. The Zadies are emphat- 
ically with us; and so long as we have them in our 
favor, we will not fear all the world beside. We 
must confess that we entered upon our work with 
some misgivings. But our subscription list has been 
working up handsomely, and we now confidently ex- 
pect a large increase. To our large circle of lady 
friends we say, we look to you and depend upon you 
for that increase. We want you to begin early, to 
prepare thoroughly for the campaign, and then let 
the watch-word be “onward.” Show your Reposi- 
tory to your lady friends, pick out the best number, 
show them the finest engravings, “talk up” the Re- 
pository. Where your minister works for it, second 
his efforts; where he does not, undertake it yourself. 
During the coming few months, see that all your 
friends have made up their minds to take the Reposi- 
tory, and then pour in the subscriptions upon our 
Agents, where they will be sure of prompt attention. 
But we forget; it is not too late to do something for 
the current volume. Subscriptions are yet coming 
in, and those who receive several numbers at once 
do not find them any the less interesting on that 
account. 

OvuR PRESENT NUMBER contains several articles of 
more than ordinary interest. How beautiful the 
“True Woman,” as she is described in the eloquent 
language of Dr. Peck! How wide the contrast be- 
tween this picture and that which is often exhibited 
in some of our “ woman’s rights” conventions!—this 
attractive, feminine, Christian; those repulsive, un- 
feminine, unchristian. By the way, this article con- 
stituted two, which should have appeared severally 
in our June and July numbers, but were mislaid in 
the office. We trust they will lose nothing, either by 
the delay or by being put together. With regard to 
“Home,” the reader will only regret that it is too 
short. This objection will not lie against ‘‘ Green- 
wood Cemetery;” yet we think the reader will find 
encugh of interest in it to induce him to read to the 
end. ‘A Glance at Niagara” is just what it should 
be, graphic, brief, and just in its conception of the 





religious element of that wonder. We commend 
“Reading Aloud Well” to the earnest attention of 
our lady readers. We believe they will find it to be 
an article of more than ordinary importance. ‘ The 
graves of my household”—a picture drawn true to 
life—is plaintive; ‘‘ Modern Chivalry,” piquant; and 
“Strict Government,” suggestive. ‘‘ Eureka” pos- 
sesses originality, nerve, and attractiveness. ‘ Chris- 
tian Biography, from the vigorous and manly pen of 
Dr. Collins, the President of Dickinson College, is a 
chaste and suggestive article. It is a pledge of good 
things yet to come from the Doctor. ‘ Autobiogra- 
phy of a Poet,” is rich and racy. ‘“ Autobiogra- 
phies” are the order of the day; and why may not 
the abused poet write his? As our poet has not given 
us an account of his death and burial, we hope that he 
is yet above ground, and that he will favor us again. 
Albeit, we will not pledge ourselves to the redemp- 
tion of his poetry from the slight cast upon it by the 
world. ‘Female education” is a trite theme, but 
nevertheless ought to be discussed; and here are some 
excellent thoughts upon it. ‘‘ The Mourner Blessed” 
is a beautiful tribute from the pen of a Congregational 
clergyman. It will not fail to benefit the reader. 
“‘ The Resurrection of Christ—Evidence Direct.” This 
is also a trite theme. But to our mind it is often as 
important to invest an old theme with a simple, ex- 
pressive, and attractive garb, as it is to attempt some- 
thing new. However important the subject, ancient 
treatises are rarely read. It is, therefore, necessary 
that the old themes should be invested in garbs befit- 
ting the age, and be made instinct with new life. 
The muses, too, have lent their full quota to the 
interest of this number. 

Our Eneravines, it hardly need be said, are of 
asuperior order. The ‘‘ Cortelyou House” presents 
“a relic of 76” of no little interest. It stands in 
South Brooklyn, Long Island, and was the head- 
quarters.of Gen. Stirling at the time of the memora- 
ble battle of Long Island, during the war of the 
Revolution. This wgs one of the most sanguinary 
conflicts of the war...J§f-occurred August, 1776, be- 
tween twenty thousand British soldiers, under Corn- 
wallis, and over five thousand raw recruits under 
Generals Stirling and Sullivan. The contest took 
place on the grounds and in the road in front of this 
house, whiet@ll.bears the marks of cannon-balls 
that str it durief® the action. It is a stone house, 
with the date of its erection, 1699, upon the gable 
end. It was erected just about seventy-seven years 
after the establishment of the government on New 
York Island, under Peter Minuet as director. Dreu- 
kelen, as early as 1699, had become a place of some 
importance, as the year before that the ferry was 
leased by Rip Van Dam for seven years, at £165 
per annum. At the time of the action the walls of 
the Cortelyou House had been standing seventy- 
seven years, and just seventy-seven years, to the 
present month, have since elapsed. No wonder that 
even the old Dutch walls bear marks of age. It is 
altogether a picture of more than ordinary interest. 
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Now let us look at “Good for Nothing.” The old 
woman, with hard features, has switched her idle boy 
to make him learn, but to no purpose; and now she 
is about to commit him to the tender mercies of the 
veteran pedagogue; but so vexed is she at the rogu- 
ish little fellow’s want of appreciation of the sublime 
science of A BC, that she declares him “ good for 
nothing.” There is a “ heap of expression” in the 
countenance of the pedagogue, and, could we hear 
him, we should, no doubt, find that he is discoursing 
upon the grand results that may be expected from his 
skill in “teaching the young idea how to shoot.” 
Perhaps he has discovered, as we think we do, that 
the well-formed features, the expressive countenance, 
and fhe roguish eye of that boy, after all, indicate 
that he is “‘ good for something.” Look out, old man; 
while you are philosophizing, mischief is brewing 
behind the desk. 

Errata.—In our June number the compositor has 
it, on page 277, that “‘a genuine Yankee is wnzversally 
personified,” which should have been “ universality 
personified,” and then you would have the portraiture 
of the ‘universal Yankee.” Also, in the “ Items,” 
on page 283, we are made to say, ‘* Very ’umble, as 
Uriah Heath would say,” when it should have been 
“Uriah Heep.” We are more particular in the rec- 
tification of this error, lest it might seem that we had 
reference to one of our most excellent ministerial 
brethren, instead of one of the most contemptible, 
knavish scoundrels, whose character has been drawn 
by Dickens with inimitable effect. We are not cer- 
tain, however, that this latter error can be charged 
exclusively upon our compositor; for, after looking at 
the manuscript, we are not certain that, had we been 
compositor, we should not have set it up as he did. 

Resectep ArticLes.—Some of the following pieces 
of poetry we had placed upon our “ reserved list;” but 
that list has been growing on our hands, and we see 
but slight chance for their insertion. Not, at any rate, 
till the muses get scarce. ‘Elijah on Mt. Horeb;” 
“We find Graves wherever we go;” “ Michigan;” 
“Unto the Silent Grave;” “‘ Youth’s Covenant;” “‘ The 
Ohio;” “‘ Belshazzar’s Feast;” “ Lines on the Death of 
a Mother;” “ Trust in God;” “‘Remembrances;” and 
“Hope.” Some of the above lacked elevation, some 
fire, and one or two good, clear sense; and some, in 
regard to meter, are well characterized in the follow- 
ing stanza: 

“There are, it is true, some crippled lines, namely, 

That have too few feet and crawl lamely; 

But then, as a compensation for that, you will meet 

Many others that run along on a superabundance of feet.” 
Others will be reached in time. Our friends, whose 
favors are declined, we trust, will acquit us of any 
“malice aforethought.” Their articles are received 
kindly, kindly declined. “The Indian” has disap- 
peared from our sanctum, and also his companion. 
He may have gone out upon a hunt; but we shall not 
solicit his return, as we do not think him hardly 
equal to his kindred. 

Gossip wiTH CoRRESPONDENTS.—T he touching arti- 
cle upon ‘‘ The Graves of my Household” was accom- 
panied by the following introductory note, which 
wil] not only help the reader to appreciate the article 
better, but is itself a delicate delineation of sorrowful 
experience that will reach many hearts: “Did you 





know me, kind sir, I feel assured that you would 
give me your sympathy, however light you might 
esteem my communication. As the widow of one of 
your former pupils in Amenia Seminary, ‘ Linda’ is 
familiar with your name; permit me to say it has 
given new interest in the Repository. My husband 
was, at the time of his death, editor of the Fairfax 
‘News,’ Va. In August, 1850, we lost our first- 
born—a little girl six and a half years old—sick only 
two weeks. It was our first sorrow. His sensitive 
nature received a shock from which he never fully 
recovered. I, too, sank under it; for weeks he 
watched beside me, ere the crisis was past. O, why 
did I live! I took our only one—our idol—and came 
north for health—returned June, 1851, tomy husband 
and home. While again prostrated with disease, our 
darling little girl was brought and laid beside me, 
where she died, July 7th—only four days’ illness. O, 
that I could stop here! In one week my husband 
was laid on his sick bed, where he died, July 29th, 
aged 81. I need not add, existence has had no charm 
for me since he died. To think, to talk, to write of 
them; to call up every fond recollection of them, is 
an indulgence I can not yield to the earnest solicita- 
tion of friends. 
£To live in hearts we leave behind, 
Is not to die.’” 

The writer adds, ‘‘ Every word respecting the rose is 
true.” .... We have before remarked upon our 
indebtedness to the wives of preachers for their con- 
tributions to the Ladies’ Repository. We would like 
to provoke others to the same good work. One of 
them says, in a note to the editor, ‘It affords me 
pleasure, though in suffering health and surrounded 
by domestic cares, with the duties of itinerant life 
and asweet little band of cherub faces looking up for 
a mother’s training, sometimes to give speech to my 
thoughts; but while this is a source of enjoyment to 
me, I have seldom dared to think my contributions 
would edify others.” .... With very many the 
idea of having their articles rejected, is a formidable 
bugbear. They don’t know how easily the thing is 
taken. The same lady mentioned above, after ex- 
pressing a doubt of the acceptance of her article, 
comforts herself with the assurance that she will soon 
“learn the result in one of the editor’s table talks.” 
Another says, “‘ I am pleased with your giving notice 
of rejected articles—expect soon to see some of my 
own under that head.” But better than all is the 
following, received not many months since: “ The 
Ladies’ Repository came to hand yesterday, and not 
finding my piece chronicled among its contents, I 
looked, with anxiety, to the rejected list, and there I 
found its title among some twenty odd others; and 
though at first I felt it rather a deep wound to my 
vanity—especially after taking the book home to my 
little wife—I determined, after further consideration, 
to regard it as a partial cure, and instead of pouting, 
or fretting, or saying hard things about the worthy 
editor, he shall, though a stranger, more than ever 
have my sympathy while making up his future list 
of rejected articles.” Now, this has helped us not a 
little. We forthwith enrolled the author of this note 
among our friends, and shall hope to shake him by 
the hand one day. In the mean time the article that 
accompanied it was enrolled, forthwith, upon our 
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‘accepted list,” not because the “ stranger-friend” 
had conquered us, but for its own sake... . . A cor- 
respondent informs us that he is “‘ engaged in writing 
a ‘satirical poem,’ suggested by hearing a ludicrous 
sermon, which the preacher thought the hight of per- 
fection.” So now, ye ludicrous preachers, or, rather, 
preachers who preach ludicrous sermons, look out. 
Said satire has grown to five hundred lines, and has 
not got its growth yet by some two or three hundred 
more. The author sends us a “ brick” as a sample 
of his building, and from it we clip acorner. After 
describing a certain class of exhorters that are not 
content with their humble sphere, but must soar 
higher, he says: 
** But like Icarus, on his waxen wings, 

They rise and soar above all earthly things; 

Until, like him, they get too near the sun, 

When feathers drop and wax begins to run: 

They tremble, flutter—heaven avert their doom!— 

Down, down they come, and find a watery tomb!” 


We hope our brother’s satire will do much good, but 
as not many of our lady readers are preachers, we 
can not promise further space to it. 
MiscetLangous.—* Look out for Pickpockets."—A 
ministerial friend of ours, with a neat package of 
‘*skeletons”—not of “ humans,” but—of sermons, 
stowed into his pocket, was crowding along one of 
the bustling streets of New York city, not long since, 
when the light fingers of “larcenous abstraction” 
relieved the pocket of its load. Our clerical friend 
having reached the place where he was to hold forth, 
discovered the loss of his ministerial “ crutches.” 
On the other hand, the thief coming ta examine his 
game, instead of bills found sermons, and instead of 
checks upon banks, checks upon vice. A few days 
after a stranger handed the lost package to a butcher, 
well known as a Methodist, requesting him to return 
it to the owner, and then disappeared. ... . Spirit- 
Rappings in our Sanctum.—Don't be alarmed, gentle 
reader, but we have had a “ communication,” and no 
mistake. Not in your vulgar style, such as “ table 
tippings,” ‘‘ floor thumpings,” “sail lowerings,” and 
the like. But a letter—yes, a veritable letter, writ- 
ten, not by thumps, such as a bumpkin would make 
upon a pine board, but upon clear white—no, blue 
paper, in a plain, round hand. It is dated, “* Pande- 
monium, 13th Lunation, 1849.” Really, we had not 
thought Pandemonium was so far from Cincinnati as 
to require over three years’ travel; and we are quite 
mistaken now if many a poor wretch does not find it 
* next to the last stopping-place.” Our “ communi- 
cation” is from the highest authority, old Apollyon 
himself—the prince of “ spirit-rappers.” Professional 
‘ spiritualists” have had “raps” from those without 
the spheres and those within them—from the “ dome 
of the disclosure,” and from the “‘ divine seraphimal;” 
but who before has ever heard a “rap” from “ old 
Nick” himself? We will not say that our “‘commu- 
nication” imparts any very valuable information, or 
is possessed of any special interest, such as would 
warrant its insertion in the Ladies’ Repository. Gen- 
eral utility seems not to lie within the scope of the 
‘“‘spirit-rappers,” except, indeed, a very special and 
personal utility. We must, therefore, at the risk of 
giving offense to his nether majesty, and to all “ me- 
diums” in general, decline this “‘ communication.” 


Dr. Reese, that sturdy old belligerent against all 
kinds of humbugs, we perceive, offers one hundred 
dollars to any one of ‘the craft” who will perform 
his “ fancy tricks” upon the tables and chairs in his 
office. That, certainly, is a very fair offer. Horace 
Greeley, not long since, made a public announcement, 
through the Tribune, that he would compensate any 
of “‘the mediums” liberally if they would become 
reporters for his paper, and every evening furnish a 
synopsis of the events of the day in Europe, so that 
he could have it for the morning edition—payments 
to be made promptly on the arrival of the next suc- 
ceeding steamer, provided the news by her confirmed 
the reports of the medium. The “ mediums” have 
not yet accepted the offer. We really think “the 
spirits” they rap up would be more honorably and 
more usefully employed in such a work, than in dol- 
ing out such contemptible twaddle, and such con- 
temptible literature as now purports to come from 
the best of them. It is astonishing to think how 
weak in intellect and vitiated in style such men as 
Franklin and Calhoun have become since they passed 
off the stage. 

Westreyan Femare Coiiece, Crnormnati.—The 
annual examination of the students of this institu- 
tion terminated June 80th, and the Commencement 
exercises took place in Wesley Chapel on the evening 
of that day. A large number of classes were exam- 
ined during the week, and nearly all gave evidence, 
not only of thorough training, but also of good pro- 
ficiency in their studies. Seventeen prose composi- 
tions and two poems were read before the splendid 
assemblage that were gathered on Commencement 
evening—all of them were good, but several of them 
exhibited talent and discipline of superior order. 
The degree of Mistress of English Literature was 
conferred upon eleven young ladies, and that of Mis- 
tress of the Liberal Arts upon six, by Bishop Morris, 
President of the Board of Trustees—the presentation 
for the degrees being made by President Wilber. 
The total number of graduates now amounts to one 
hundred and five. On Friday succeeding the Com- 
mencement, the Alumne Association celebrated its 
first anniversary. Addresses were delivered by Mrs. 
R. Cary Ludlow, Miss R. L. Bodley, and also a poem 
by Miss L. Augusta Clark. The addresses, as well 
as the music, could not well be surpassed. The 
institution numbers about five hundred pupils, and 
is the just pride of the Church in this city. We 
perceive that the trustees keep at the old rates of 
tuition, though nearly all the schools around them 
have increased their charges from ten to twenty-five 
per cent. on former terms. As an eastern man, we 
heartily wish some of our Methodists from eastern 
cities could pay us a visit and see how a Methodist 
institution of learning can not only live, but flourish, 
without detriment, in the very midst of the finest 
public schools in the country. We must look at this 
subject in some future number. 

We now humbly beg pardon of our readers for oc- 
cupying so much space in the present number. Some- 
how we got to writing, and could not well leave off. 
But we promise not to trespass again in this matter 
very soon. And now, kind friends, adicu for another 
month; it may be—forever. Life is uncertain, time 
is short, eternity at hand. 



































